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- | THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Expanded courses... new subjects... for education and entertainment 


> THe NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Company’s UNIVERSITY OF 
rt THE AIR continues this year 
with an enlarged curriculum of 
F programs designed to combine 
entertainment and information. 
Again the educational courses in 
) history, literature and music will 
be heard. Established as perma- 
nent study projects, all will be 
provided in new, expanded form. 


‘. “MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD” (Thursdays, 
11:30 p.m. EWT) enters the third phase 
of its current cycle with studies of the 
influence and the contributions of 
**Music in American Cities.” 


: — 


National Broadcasting Company 


; America’s No. 1 Network 
; A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


“WE CAME THIS WAY” (Fridays, 11:30 
p-m. EWT) takes up the subject of the 
world-wide struggle for freedom—con- 
cerns itself with internationally im- 
portant events and figures. 


“THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS” (Satur- 
days, 7:00 p.m. EWT) dramatizes 
classic literature, with analytical com- 
ment by literary authorities. 


This year NBC is planning to expand 
with a new series of home-making 


titled “HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT,” 
broadcast Saturdays, 9:00 a.m. EWT. 


These programs provide addition- 
al stimulus for serious study by hun- 
dreds of thousands unable to attend 
in-school courses. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
POLICE FORCE 


JOHNSEN 253p. $1.25 


A Reference Shelf compilation of pro and con arguments on the 
proposition : 


Resotvepo: That the United States should 
cooperate in establishing and mdintaining an 
international police force. 


The most concrete of the post-war plans—what are the Advantages ? 
The Disadvantages? Mortimer Adler, Russell Davenport, William 
Hard, Cordell Hull, Julian Huxley, Henry Cabot Lodge, Arthur 
Millspaugh, Norman Thomas, John Wigmore, Quincy Wright and 
twenty-three others present them. The verdict is left to the reader. 


Four recent books in this series follow the same plan of presenting 
pro and con discussion on post-war political alignments. All have 
major divisions: Background—Affirmative Arguments— Negative 
Arguments—Briefs—Bibliographies. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. Johnsen. 
263p. $1.25. 1941 


Records the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union Now.” 


PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Johnsen. 238p. $1.25. 1942 
A summary of recent opinion on how to create a just and endur- 
ing economic peace. 

WORLD PEACE PLANS. Johnsen. 281p. $1.25. 1943 
Comparison of principal proposals to date. 

RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Johnsen. 304p. 

$1.25. 1944 
Resolved: That the United States should join in reconstituting 
the League of Nations. 

Also the 29th annual edition of 
University Debaters’ Annual. 370p. $2.25. 1943-1944 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches are given in full with briefs 
and bibliographies for eight debates, four on current war prob- 
lems, three on post-war federations and one on women and higher 
education. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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Millions of Americans, amateurs and professionals, will be delighted with: 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER 


An Encyclopedia of Photography 


The only definitive work describing all operations and processes 
10 volumes — 3600 pages — 10,000 illustrations — 432 Full-Color Prints — Comprehensive Index 


“All articles examined are clearly written. The material appears to 


be accurate and up-to-date. 


As indicated in the Foreword, it varies 


from that suitable for and needed by the beginner to that which will 
be of value to the advanced amateur and the professional.” 
—October Subscription Books Bulletin 


For a comprehensive description see this issue. 








SS 


AAP 


Editor: Willard D. Morgan, Writer, 

Photographer, Co-Publisher of the Leica 

Manual, Miniature Camera Work, Syn- 

chroflash Photography, Graphic Graflex 

Photography, Etc. 

With more than 200 experts contributing, 

including : 

Margaret Bourke-White—Photographer, Life Magazine, 
PM Newspaper. 

Walter Clark, Ph.D., F.R.P.S.—Photographic Research, 
Eastman Kodak Laboratories. 

Walt Disney—Animated Cartoons. 

Wm. C. Eckenberg—New York Times Photographer. 


W. E. Forsythe, Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc.—Past President of 
Optical Society of Amer., Physicist of G. E. Nela Re- 
search Laboratories. 


John Adam Knight—Editor of Photography Department, 
New York Post. 


Glenn E. Matthews—Technical Editor and Writer, Kodak 
Research Laboratories. 

Don Mohler—<Authority on Artificial Lighting, General 
Electric Co. 

Beaumont Newhali—Curator, Photographic Dept., Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

Paul Outerbridge—Color expert. 

John F. O’Reilly—Authority on Advertising and Illustra 
tive Photography. 

Arthur Newton Pack—President of American Nature As 
sociation. Publisher of Nature Magazine. 


Hugh S. Rice—Assistant Director of Hayden Planetarium, 
Authority on Astronomical Photography. 


Paul J. Sedgwick—Professor of Plant Science Depart 
ment, Syracuse University, Authority on Time Lapse 
and Botanical Photography. 


Peter Stackpole—Staff Photographer, Life Magazine. 

— Scherschel—Chief Photographer, Milwaukee Jour 
nal. 

Vernon D. Tate—Director of Photography, National Ar 
chives, Washington, D.C. 

Pat Terry—Chief Photographer, Newsweek Magazine. 

ifor Thomas—Chief Photographer, Collier’s Magazine. 





BOTH AN ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 
A COMPLETE “HOW-TO-DO” 
All necessary supplies and equipment are 
listed and all operations described in detail, 
with many illustrations for more than a 
thousand processes involving all photo- 
graphic practices including : 


Animal Photography—Full practical details of all forms 
of ae and wild animal photography. By Arthur N. 
Pack, President of the American Nature Ass’n. 


Animation and Cartoons—The complete story with direc- 
tions on making your own l6mm animated cartoon 
movies. By Walt Disney. 


Astronomical Photography—How to get good star photo- 
graphs with amateur a 7 ana By Hugh S. Rice, 
Hayden Planetarium, N.Y.¢ 


Cameras and Accessories—-A complete equipment survey 
cameras, enlargers, projectors, lenses, etc. 


Commercial Photography—Supplementing the article on 
Advertising Photography. Hints and tips by such ex- 
perts as John Levick and others. 


Developers and Developing—<An elaborate and lengthy 
section discussing all the best developers for all pur- 
poses, with formulas and working dethils. Special sec- 
tion on miniature processing. 


Polarized Light—One of the newest methods of taking 
photographs through ‘“‘polar’’ screens to overcome re- 
flections, refraction, and other difficulties. 


Telephotography—Photographing at a distance; the right 
lenses and methods; pitfalls to avoid. 


Television—The photographic applications of television 
including technical data on new lightweight Electronic 
Cameras equipped with new Iconoscopes, lighting, 
make-up, camera technique in television studio, expo- 
sure, film, equipment, etc. 


Time Lapse Photography—A new and fascinating field for 
all movie workers. 


X-Ray Photography—Complete information is given cov- 
ering the present development and uses of X-Rays in 
medical and industrial fields. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed — Sturdily Bound — List Price $37.50; 
Special Library Price $29.25 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc. 


37 West 47th Street, 


New York 19, New York 
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Demobilization + Readjustment «+ Rehabilitation 


TODAY’S 
HANDBOOK for 
LIBRARIANS 


Nails down for school, college, and public library workers, 
vocational counselors, and others, information on job-training, 
recruitment, testing, interviewing, employment, rehabilitation, 
the G.I. Bill, vocations, ete. Lists the various agencies, govern- 
mental and private, with statements of what they are prepared 
to do and the kind of help each gives. Information is concise and 
direct, with addresses of regional offices where they exist. A 35- 
page bibliography, divided according to the topics covered in the 
pamphlet, is appended. Additions may be written in as they 


become known. 


The Introduction says it should be of use in “.. . helping 
people prepare for, obtain, keep, adjust to, and advance in some 
means of livelihood. Not alone in the adjustment to the war situ- 
ation is this information useful, but much of what is described 
in the pamphlet will be needed to help us readjust to peacetime 
conditions . . . to set the stage for demobilization, military and 
industrial.” 


The author, Mary A. Sweeney, is Director of Occupational 


Guidance Service, St. Paul Public Library. 


100 pages Planographed, 75c 


The American Library Association 
Chicago 11 Illinois 
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The original papers of Thomas Jefferson 
reproduced on microfilm 


Surviving original papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, third president of the 
United States, form a vast and imposing 
collection in the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C. 


Included are presidential documents, 
and personal correspondence in which 
Jefferson touched upon philosophy, sci- 
ence, agriculture and the arts. 

Theentire collection of more than 70,000 
pages has been reproduced on 96 rolls of 
compact microfilm. The manuscripts have 
been identified, dated and catalogued, 
and descriptive literature is furnished with 
each file. Now—through the use of micro- 


film—scholars, historians, writers and stu- 
dents of research in many sections of the 
country may conveniently inspect this im- 
portant collection of Jeffersonian papers. 

Du Pont microfilm was used in making 
positive prints of this collection. The safety 
base, fine grain emulsion, high resolving 
power, and contrast make Du Pont micro- 
film ideal for documentary reproduction. 

For information on Du Pont microfilm, 
write for free booklet, ‘Films for Docu- 
mentary Reproduction.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 





te 


GU POND 





806. yu. 5. pat. OFF 


Patterson Screen 
Division 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Film Products 
Division 
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HORTLY before the zero hour in the late presi- 

dential campaign, Earnest Albert Hooton, Har- 
vard's explosive anthropologist-author lept from a 
noisy reality into the quieter realm of hypothesis. 
“As a professional student of man,” he said, “I 
judge that females of our species have certain quali- 
ties that ought to render them superior to males in 
statesmanship.” He therefore looks forward to the 
day when the White House will have a woman 
president. It follows that we should ‘then have a 
first gentleman of the land,” he continued, ‘‘and 
some of us would rather be that than president.” 
(A few of the female assets enumerated were: an 
undeviating “transparency of character’; greater 
honesty—both “pecuniary” and “‘intellectual’’; and 
an ability to “see things black or white and not in 
neutral grays of ‘the facile compromiser.”’ ) 


From France, from Italy 


Georges Suarez, managing director of the Parisian 
newspaper Aujourd’ hui, was sentenced to death at 
a trial lasting about six hours, according to a dis- 
patch from Paris, October 23. Evidence showed 
that Suarez as a collaborationist had written edi- 
torials in favor of “the new Europe” for 80,000 
francs a month, more than most French journalists 
earned in a year, in prewar days. Under the terms 
of a recent decree, Suarez may appeal to the Su- 
preme Court and then to General Charles de Gaulle. 
The significance of this trial lay in the fact that a 
point of law has been given a precedent—and thou- 
sands of similar tribunals are coming up: the de- 
fense attorney contended that there can be no intel- 
ligence with the enemy in France inasmuch as the 
armistice of 1940 had ended the war and therefore 
eliminated the status of the enemy. The court ruled, 
however, that the armistice merely suspended hos- 
tilities, did not end them. [Georges Suarez, whose 
plea for clemency was rejected by General de 
Gaulle, was executed in Montrouge Fort, a suburb 
of Paris, on November 9.} 3% J J Charles Maur- 
ras, Royalist leader and editor of Action Frangaise, 
the monarchist organ now suspended, went on trial 
a few days earlier, at Lyon. He was charged with 
treason and intelligence with the enemy; and much 
of the testimony turns upon his almost daily print- 
ings of denunciations of patriots. #& J J The 
first two books to come from the press in France 
since the liberation are repzints of General Charles 
de Gaulle’s The Edge of the Sword and Toward a 
Professional Army. It is said that these two titles 
passed “‘virtually unnoticed” at the time of their 
first appearance ten years ago, in spite of the fact 
that both contained a on the pos- 
sibilities of mechanized are. Among the next 
books to be issued (when paper allotments permit) 
will be several that had been produced secretly dur- 
ing the war, including the well known Tbe Silence 
of the Sea, by “Vercors.” 3 3% 3 Henry Bernstein, 
French playwright, who escaped from France in the 
bleaker days of the war, is reported to be anxious to 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


return to Paris. For there, it is recalled, he fought 
about a dozen duels, in the settlement of various 
disputes. “I've got to get back,” he explained, “be- 
cause all of my old enemies are in jail now—and I 
want to make new ones.” 

Benedetto Croce’s Critica, a magazine which since 
1903 has enlarged and enhanced his reputation as a 
philosopher and writer and which quite alone car- 
ried on in the anti-Fascist tradition during twenty- 
two years of Fascism, is scheduled to disappear at 
the end of 1944. (Mussolini, it is held, would have 
gladly suppressed it had he dared.) Croce is 
launching a new review called 1 Quaderni della 
Critica, into which will go his new series of essays 
on Goethe's works and the writings of “new and 
old contributors who follow the same line of 
thought.” 

European Theatre 


A delayed dispatch from the First Army head- 
quarters (October 19) reported that David Lardner, 
New Yorker correspondent and youngest son of the 
late Ring Lardner, received fatal injuries when the 
jeep in which he was returning from Aachen to the 
First Army press camp set off seven mines in a Ger- 
man mine field. Russell Hill, New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent, suffered a broken leg in the 


same tragedy. 
Cheerful, Etc. 


Despite Irvin S. Cobb’s request that his friends 
“keep the thing cheerful’ funeral services for the 
well known humorist on October 7 at Paducah, 
Kentucky, were solemn, touching, and tearful. His 
instructions were otherwise carried out to the letter: 
his body had been cremated and his ashes had been 


* brought to the banks of the Ohio River to be placed 


“in the soil with a dogwood tree.” J J J Lillian 
Smith, speaking at the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum, presented a simple and common-sense anal- 
ysis of what is clumsily and unthinkingly described 
as “the Negro problem.” The solution, she im- 
plied, lay in the thorough-going popularization of 
the fact that the Negro wants and deserves the same 
material, social, and political rights and privileges 
enjoyed by the whites. 

Howard Fast, best known for his historical 
novels, last of which was Freedom Road, has re- 
ceived a special award from the Young America 
Committee, recently organized to recognize accom- 
plishments of young Americans in various fields. 

New Mexico University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Letters on Ernie Pyle, news- 
paper columnist recently returned from Europe, at 
commencement exercises on October 27. %& JF J 
Winners of the twenty-sixth O. Henry Memorial 
Prize Story awards are: first, Irwin Shaw (““Walk- 
ing Wounded” ) ; second, Bessie Breuer (“Home Is 
a Place”), and Griffith Beems, third (“The Stage- 
coach”). A special prize of $100 was awarded 
Frank G. Yerby of Valley Stream, Long Island, for 
“Health Card.” 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Beautiful Old 


RURAL ENGLAND 


... lives and breathes in this 
Handsome New 


Gift Volume 
x 


Ready in time for your Christmas Crade 


TI WHO HAVE not experienced the deep thrill 
of roaming through the historic English countryside 
may at last do so, through this exquisite new volume. 
Those who do know rural England can now know the 
joy of reliving that charming experience. 

Word pictures of those quaint little towns from 
which so many adventurous sailors have embarked for 
distant ports; the famous formal gardens of Oxford 
and Hampton, and the modest but equally famous 
garden before some obscure cottage in the Cotswolds; 
picturesque old English inns, country-houses, hamlets, 


hedgerows and highways, are affectionately drawn by 
V. Sackville-West, Edmund Blunden, J. Betjeman, 
Harry Roberts, Thomas Burke, and Leo Walmsley. 


Well-known artists’ nostalgic pictures of rural Eng- 
land, 48 of them reproduced in sparkling full color 
and 132 in black and white, make this a luxurious 
book as delightful to look at as it is to read. The 
Christmas money spent in former years‘on luxury items 
now no longer available is going, this year, into the 
better class of books — and this is one of them. Make 
sure your stock will be equal to the demand! 


A Panorama of | ccites sy 


d W. J. TURNER 


With 180 Illustrations, 


Including 48 Full Page Color Plates 


Price Five Dollars 


Published by Chanticleer Press 


Distributed by HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers. New York 18 








NOTES AND QUOTES 
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War on Peace 


Sharp differences of opinion on the kind of peace 
that should be drawn up for Germany led to the 
swift resignations of Dorothy Thompson, president 
of Freedom House, and Rex Stout, its director. 
Disagreement between the two on this point is actu- 
ally about a year and a half old; but it was not until 
the feud was brought out into the open in late Octo- 
ber that their decisions on their relationships with 
Freedom House were separately solidified. Sixteen 
members of the organization's board of directors, 
however, vetoed both resignations, since the clash 
was not essentially one involving Freedom House 
policy, and expressed the hope that the two would 
help to “close ranks” and work effectively in the 
achievement of not only a military victory but a 
sound peace. 


DIED 


SEPTEMBER 6. Eunice Tietjens, poet, author, and 
lecturer; in Chicago; sixty. On the staff of Poetry 
Magazine for twenty-five years, Miss Tietjens also 
lectured on Oriental poetry. In addition to her vol- 
umes of verse, she wrote books for young people, 
and an autobiography, The World at My Shoulder. 


OcToBER 3. Durward Grinstead, author and for- 
mer member of the Diplomatic Service; in Los An- 
geles; fifty years old. Belardo and Eliza were the 
best known of his books. 


OcToBER 3. Lawrence B. Robbins, author, illustra- 
tor, and inventor; at Hyannis, Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing a year's illness; fifty-eight. He is said to 
have contributed more than 11,000 articles— on 
widely diverse subjects—to magazines. 


OcToBER 8. Professor Sergio Panunzio, philo- 
sophical exponent of violence; at Rome; fifty-eight. 
Two of his titles are said to have been especially 
useful in the young Fascist movement—Concept of 
4 Just War and Law, Force and Violence. It is 
understood that although he was an early Fascist, 
he afterward came to have little or no respect for 
the trend that Fascism was taking. 


a 
OcToBER 9. Theodosia Pickering Garrison Faulks 
(Theodosia Garrison), writer of lyrical poems; at 
Short Hills, New Jersey, after a long illness. 


OcTOBER 14. Wendell L. Willkie, author and 
statesman; of a heart attack; in New York City; 
fifty-two. His One World, probably the fastest- 
selling book in American publishing history, has 
sold over three million copies and has been trans- 
lated into sixteen languages. 


OcToBER 14. Robert Watson Winston, author and 
jurist; of a heart attack; at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; eighty-four. In his sixties, Dr. Watson 
returned to the University of North Carolina to be 
“re-educated,” later winning national acclaim as a 
biographer. 
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OCTOBER 17. John Meloy Stahl, author, lecturer, 
and decliner of Cabinet posts; in Asheville, North 
Carolina, following an illness of several months 
(his home was in Chicago) ; eighty-four. 


OcTOBER 19. Hervey White, author and founder 
of the Byrdcliffe and Maverick Colonies near W ood- 
stock, New York; at Kingston, New York; seventy- 
eight. His Quicksand received high praise from 
Theodore Dreiser; his first book, Difference, ap- 
peared in 1899. 


OcToBER 24. Howard Palmer, explorer and au- 
thor; at Shelter Harbor, Westerly, Rhode Island; 
ninety. His books were the product of his travels, 
his mountaineering. 


RITTER BEQUESTS TO 
LIBRARIES 


Clement V. Ritter, Chicago bookdealer, died in 
February 1943, leaving a will which stands as a 
memorial to his longtime association with libraries 
and librarians. In his will, Mr. Ritter named no 
specific libraries. He left to the executive secretary 
of the American Library Association as trustee a 
bequest of $6,000 to be divided among small li- 
braries of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, on the recommenda- 
tions of library associations in each state. The li- 
braries eligible for allocations from the fund were 
to be selected from those applying to the state as- 
sociations for consideration, indicating that their 
incomes did not exceed $2,500 a year, and that the 
money would be used for books of permanent value. 
Final selections in all states except Ohio and IIli- 
nois were made in October and November. The 
libraries receiving awards ranging from $10 to $50 
include forty in Indiana, eight in Pennsylvania, 
twenty-six in Iowa, twenty in Wisconsin, and twen- 
ty in Michigan. 

The Ohio Library Association is distributing the 
money allotted to Ohio libraries according to a 
special three-year plan for more substantial awards, 
conferred annually on a smaller number of libraries 
meeting certain conditions. 

An additional sum of $2,500 was bequeathed to 
the American Library Association to be used for 
the purposes of its organization and work. The 
Executive Board, during its October meeting, con- 
cluded that the money might most appropriately 
be devoted ‘to the betterment of the members of 
the Association as individuals.’ For this reason, 
the money will be applied to expenses of a survey 
and of increased staff for the Personnel Division 
at headquarters. For many years, placement of li- 
brarians through A.L.A. has been handicapped by 
lack of sufficient staff to handle the volume of 
work. The situation has been particularly acute 
during the war years. It is believed that no other 
use of the funds he provided would be more ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Ritter than this practical and im- 
mediate increase in service to librarians. 
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EASY-T0-READ BOOKS for easy-to-reach library shelves: 





( GORDON 


Written and Illustrated by 
Munro Leaf 
The creator of the ‘‘Can Be Fun’’ books, presents 


Gordon, a worthy though less wistful, successor to 
Ferdinand. A Stokes Book. $1.00 


SKIPPY, THE LITTLE 
SKYE TERRIER 


By Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu 
The sey oes a naughty small dog. It will delight 


ounger boys and girls. Drawings in full color by 
Marguerite Kirmse. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


RODDY MEETS 
THE CIRCUS 


Written and Illustrated by 
Mabel Betsy Hill 
The story of a small boy who has a delightful and 


unusual adventure with circus people. A Stokes Book. 
Ages 7-11. $1.50 


TWO YOUNG 


CORSICANS: 
* 
A Boy and His Colt 
By Anna Bird Stewart 
A good deed done for a stranger brought a modern 
Corsican shepherd lad the greatest wish of his life. 


Drawings in color and black and white by Catherine 
M. Richter. Ages 9-14. $2.00 


THE LAND OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Portraits of the Nations Series 
By Alexander Nazaroff 


Introduces American boys and girls to the Russian 
people and the country they live in. Illustrated with 
40 photographs. A Stokes Book. Ages 10-14. $2.00 


SON OF THE 
WALRUS KING 


By Harold McCracken 


The exciting story of Aivik, the walrus, in his 





4. 


By Joseph Leeming 


Teaches the beginner how to make tiles, vases, 
clay figures, and many other articles without a 
tter’s wheel or a firing kiln. Drawings by 

locilt Robinson. A Stokes Book. Ages 10-up. 
$2.00 
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PURITAN 
ADVENTURE 


Written and Illustrated by 
Lois Lenski 


A wholly believable and delightful story of Puritans 
in a Massachusetts Bay Colony Settlement in 1630. 
A Stokes Book. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


THE WINDING 
RIVER 


A Story of French Emigrés 
on the Susquehanna 
By Helen Fuller Orton 


The romance of a young girl who fled the Revolu- 
tion in France to seek safety in pioneer America, A 
Stokes Book. Ages 11-15. Drawings by Robert 
Ball. Foreword by Dr. Elsie Murray. $2.00 


BEHIND THE 
MICROPHONE 


By John J. Floherty 
The human side of radio, and the varied opportuni- 


ties it offers as a career. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Ages 11-up. $2.00 


FROM STAR 


TO STAR 
A Story of Krakow in 1493 
By Eric P. Kelly 


“Good historical background and contrasts with stu- 
dent life today combine to make an interesting book 
for older boys and girls.’’—Library Journal. A Stokes 
Book. Ages 11-16. Drawings by Manning deV. Lee. 

$2.00 


WILDERNESS" 
CHAMPION 


The Story of a Great Hound 
By Joseph Wharton Lippincott 
The story of a great friendship between man and dog 


in the wilderness of the great west. Drawings by 
Paul Bransom. All Ages. $2.00 
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ITH a father who “from time to time could 

put his hand to a piece of writing’ and a 
mother who was the first woman reporter on the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer—indeed, one of the very 
few first such in the country—Robert Carse consid- 
ers his position as a writer reasonably well justified. 
But why he ever went to sea is a point on which he 
confesses complete ignorance. Why he keeps on 
going to sea is a question that nobody need ask him. 
The answer is already in. 

Robert Carse was born in Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New York City, July 9, 1902, of Scottish parents, 
David Bradley Carse and Marguerite Switzer Carse, 
followers of the Covenanter faith. From his pro- 
hibition-crusading grandmother, Matilda Bradley 
Carse, his father inherited a religious zeal that 
obliged him to keep all members of the household 
—family, maids, cook, coachman, and all—on their 
knees for a ‘good solid hour every Sunday night.” 
Robert was sent to the Hill School in Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, to Horace Mann in New York, and 
to several others. 

At seventeen he shipped to sea, beginning, how- 
ever, as an ordinary seaman on the Great Lakes; at 
the time of his first Atlantic voyage he was an able- 
bodied seaman. His father insisted, at the end of 
three years, that he come ashore to give the land- 
lubber’s life at least a trial; and before long he 
found himself a reporter on the New York Times. 
This, he says, was an unquestionable “break.”” The 
journalistic discipline and exercise acquired in the 
course of the next two years became “college and a 
whole lot more’’ for a young man who had broken 
with formal learning a little early. After leaving 
the Times he worked for a while on the Newark 
Ledger and on a St. Petersburg, Florida, paper. 


It was this newspaper experience that appears to 
have tempted him with the notion of “writing for 
myself.” And following a taste of publicity work 
with Ivy Lee, 1924-1925, he settled down to free- 
lance work. This was in 1925, the year of his mar- 
riage to Janet Wood; they have a datighter, Jean, 
now eighteen and working for the Associated Press. 

Naturally enough, as a novelist he was unable to 
escape from the sea. Horizon, Siren Song, Pacific, 
and Heart’s Desire are all part of the evidence. 
Between writings, however, came much magazine 
fiction and a number of articles. He was just finish- 
ing a book about the European underground (The 
Unconquered) when the United States entered the 
war. With “the aid and forethought of the Writers 
War Board,” he went back to sea to publicize a 
service that sorely needed it—the merchant marine. 
For it and about it he wrote There Go the Ships, 
Lifeline, and a few articles and short stories. 

The important point about these last two books 
is not that they are timely or that they are good sea- 
faring realism, but that he has lived out—particu- 
larly in There Go the Ships—the very materials that 
went into the books. In the early spring of 1942 he 
shipped with a huge convoy carrying supplies to 
Murmansk, four and one-half months over an ad- 
mittedly danger-ridden route. He took his turn at 
the wheel, off and on, and nobody aboard ship ever 
suspected him of having any capital-L Literary con- 
nivings. He jotted down notes during free mo- 
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ments, but when his ship went to the bottom under 
German strafing in Murmansk, these records went 
down with it. His first reaction was one of bitter 
regret, of wasted effort, so far as a book was con- 
cerned. Yet when he had returned to the States he 
found that in six long stretches at the typewriter he 
could tie the whole story together, even including 
the slightest details. For very little of it was easily 
forgotten; and the smaller points began to fail into 
line along with the larger ones: the submarines, the 
ice, the mines, the more than four hundred tons of 
TNT in his ship, the five hundred enemy planes 
beating down upon the convoy, protected by a single 
RAF fighter 

His second book on the merchant marine (Life 
line) also covers more than the sea hazards; it draws 
together the home-front aspects of the effort—ship- 
building, maritime unions, government schools for 
merchant marine officers, service clubs, etc 

Carse was graduated from the United States 
Maritime Service Officers’ School at Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Connecticut. In 1943 he ranked as 
an ensign; and he is now a lieutenant (jg). His 
present capacity aboard ship is second mate and 
navigator. “I hope,” he says, ‘to live to write in 
peace again.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 


According to a wireless received by the New 
York Times, Ignazio Silone, author of Fontamara 
and Bread and Wine, has returned to Italy from his 
long exile in Switzerland. With him came Emanuele 
Modigliano, one of the most important leaders of 
Italian socialism before the era of Fascism. Both 
have returned to take up political work. Although 
Silone has acquired a considerable reputation in 
America through his novels, he is hardly known in 
Rome, the Times reports. 
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ror Conventent aes through many years... 


The Reference Room of the Canton Public 

Library, Canton, Ohio, is an excellent example of 
l for con now, and long service. 
“The Librarian, i in cooperation with Gaylord Bros., 
converted a reading room into an attractive, in- 
formal Reference Department. Wall shelving and 
stacks provide accessible space for 5800 volumes. 
The arrangement makes it as easy to replace 
volumes as to find them—an important item 
in library procedure. Comfortable study space 
for 30 readers is available at maple tables and 
chairs. The Department Head works at a 
desk near the entrance. readily accessible to 
visitors. while the assistant's desk is placed 
in a corner near vocational guidance ma- 
terial and college catalogs. Map cases, 
pamphlet and catalog files, dictionary 
holder. and a locked case for rare books 
make this an especially efficient room 
—an efficiency typical of all install- 
ations by: 


GAYLORD BROS. IMC 


Stockton, Calif. 
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* Hirshberg’s “Subject Guide to Reference * 


Books” contains ten entries on: 





THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA WHITE’S CONSPECTUS OF 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Quote :—Usable not only to find Quote:—Contains many useful 
individuals whose biographies are lists and tabulations, including: 
included but also for pen names, Presidents ; vice-presidents ; cabi- 
historic events, and names net members; heads of Fed- 








Ts 





connected with development 
of industries, localities, etc. 
Full page portraits with 
autographs are a feature. In- 
cludes many successful busi- 
ness and professional people 
who may not find a place in 


. and... Portraits of excel- 
lent quality throughout the set. 
{These recommendations appear 
under: Autographs and Mono- 


grams, Biography American, 


liography, Portraits.|—-Unquote. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY » Publishers « 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 





eral services; U.S. judiciary ; 
foreign service of the U.S.; 
members of Congress; col- 
lege and university presi- 
dents; society presidents; 
pre-eminent Americans in 
various fields. -Anniversary 


calendar. Events, birthdays, listed 

chronologically under each day of 

year. Notable sayings and 

sentiments of famous Americans. 

last words of famous Americans. 
Unquote. 
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HEN a graphologist read into Elizabeth 

Daly's character a distinct leaning toward 
the weird and the mysterious, the future author was 
amused, little thinking that one day she would be 
hailed by critics as a new star on the mystery fans’ 
horizon. For several years after her debut in the 
field of detective fiction, Miss D«'y was only a name 
to her booksellers, readers, and reviewers. But as 
her literary reputation increased, and there was no 
longer any question of reflected glory from a certain 
illustrious member of her family, she relaxed some- 
what her habit of reticence. 

Elizabeth Daly was born in New York City on 
October 15, 1878, the daughter of Joseph Francis 
Daly, a justice of the Supreme Court of the County 
of New York, and Emma Barker Daly. She went to 
Miss Baldwin's School, took her B.A. at Bryn Mawr 
in 1901, and her M.A. at Columbia in 1902. In 
1904 she returned to Bryn Mawr as a reader in Eng- 
lish, and remained there for two years. 

A literary career, begun at the age of sixteen, 
when young Elizabeth commenced to publish light 
verse and prose in such magazines as Life, Puck, 
and Scribner's, was abandoned for an interest in 
amateur theatricals. It was not surprising that she 
should develop this taste, for her uncle was the 
celebrated producer and playwright, Augustin Daly. 
Because of this relationship, Elizabeth's early life 
was colored by association with the world of the 
theatre; but she had no desire to become an actress. 
Instead, her enthusiasm for the stage found expres- 
sion in coaching, and producing amateur plays and 
pageants in schools and clubs. In 1910 and again 
in 1914, she ran the Bryn Mawr May Day Pageant. 

Along with her dramatic activities, Elizabeth 
Daly did a fair amount of tutoring in English and 
French. She also traveled extensively, making a 
number of trips abroad. In the late ‘thirties, she 
gave way to a lifelong interest in detective fiction 
and began to experiment with the mystery novel. 
As a child, she had listened to stories from Wilkie 
Collins, told by her father. She had liked to solve 
puzzles, and had read detective stories avidly. Her 
Uncle Augustin had a large library, with many rare 
editions, including a first folio of Shakespeare. And 
her father had what was then termed “‘a gentleman's 
library’""—all the books supposed to be necessary for 
a gentleman's family. Elizabeth read widely. 

When she came to write, it was natural that the 
hero of her novels should be a bibliophile. After 
several unsuccessful attempts—editors were kind, 
she says, pointing out her mistakes—she won an 
honorable mention in the Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Mystery Novel Prize Contest. Her book, Unex- 
pected Night, published in 1940, took its grim, 
portentous title from Beddoe’s Death’s Jest Book, 

. eventful unexpected night 
Which finishes a row of plotting days .. . 
and won immediate recognition. Miss Daly was 
called a “find” and critics commented upon her 
“skill and wit and suavity.”” With the success of 
this book, Elizabeth Daly and her amateur detective, 
Gamadge, started off on a career that has led 
through eight volumes. The first, a conspiracy to 
secure a legacy, was followed by Deadly Night- 
shade, a case of poisoning, in 1940, and Murder in 
Volume 2, a problem of the fourth dimension, in 
1941. With the completion of her third mystery, 
Miss Daly turned from this form to write The Street 
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Has Changed, a novel of manners which mirrors 
forty years of the theatre. She smiles when she re- 
calls the praise of critics for the research apparently 
necessary to produce such a work. None was 
needed, she says, for she drew upon her knowledge 
of her famous uncle's career, and the Daly family’s 
traditions. 

In 1942 came The House Without the Door, a 
tale of strange happenings in Connecticut. Nothing 
Can Rescue Me, which treats of the occult, appeared 
the next year, and was followed by a psychological 
mystery, Evidence of Things Seen, selected by The 
Council on Books in Wartime to send overseas in 
one of the OWI reprint series. Miss Daly is justly 
proud of this fact. Her 1944 titles are Arrou 
Pointing Nowhere—‘‘a brace of murders in a dig- 
nified old New York family" —and The Book of the 
Dead, with murder clues provided by a copy of 
Shakespeare's plays. Her last manuscript, “Any 
Shape or Form,” has just been delivered to the 
publisher. A careful worker, she takes “as much 
pains as Proust,"’ and usually makes four drafts of 
each book. She has the plot firmly in mind when 
she begins, but then, she says, “‘all kinds of things 
turn up later, which help the writing.’’ Her popu- 
larity in the United States is duplicated in England, 
where she was introduced to the British public with 
Murders in Volume 2. The success with which this 
book was received resulted in English editions of all 
her other titles. She is also included in the Detec- 
tive Book Club, which brings out an omnibus vol- 
ume of three novels each month. 

Elizabeth Daly lives in New York. An animal 
lover, she frequently pauses in her walks about the 
city to ring doorbells for cats hopefully waiting on 
doorsteps. At one time she owned nine cats—but 
that was in the country. Distinguished in appear- 
ance, the author has dark eyes, and dark hair 
touched with grey. Her favorite reading is biog- 
raphy, criticism, and—detective stories. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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EVERYTHING 
POINTS TO 
AN EVEN 


GREATER 
DEMAND 
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Whether more men are needed at the front or in 
the shops at home—come more war or peace — 
radio and electronics will proceed at their pres- 
ent high rate of development for years to come. 
This means a demand for more trained radio 
men. This means more demand — more need for 
authoritative books on the subjects. Better check 


the list below and send for the latest catalog on 
Rider Radio Books. Now! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject...... 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio....... 138 pp.—$!.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING: 

Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 
THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters...... 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair........ 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical ...... ... 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

—also automatic tuning systems... .143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alter- 
nating Currents in Radio Receivers,” on ‘Resonance 
& Alignment,” on ‘Automatic Volume Contro!,”’ on 
“D-C Voltage Distribution.’’ Hard bindings .90¢ each 
A-C. CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule......... ...160 pp.—$7.50 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS —NOW IN Xill VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data 
on Radio Receivers—used by professional radio serv- 
icemen in all parts of the world. 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


T DIV. ROCKE-INTERNATIONAL ELEC CORP 
40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY CABLE ARLAB 











Your Readers 
Will Ask for These 
NEW 
CORNELL BOOKS 
* 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES 
ASHORE 


By Joanna Carver Colcord 


Here are words and expressions—1,400 of 
them that ‘swallowed the anchor’, adding 
color and zest to the speech of landlubbers. 
They're all carefully defined and alphabeti- 
cally arranged. Compiled by a descendant 
of 5 generations of New England Sea Cap- 
tains.. . . a woman already well known to 
librarians for her many books on social 
work and her “Songs of American Sailor- 
men’. This unusual book is an authorita- 
tive, indispensable companion to all de- 
votees of Americana, philology, sea lore. 

223 Pages Illustrated $2.25 


PORT TERMINAL OPERATION 
By Lt. Col. Eugene H. Lederer, USA 
( Ret.) 
More than 25 years’ Army and civilian, rail 
and water transportation experience packed 
into this book. Latest time- , labor- , 
cost-saving methods in Pier Management; 
Stevedoring; Stowage; Lighterage and 
Small Harbor Boats assembled for the first 
time in one volume. Information on Ma- 
rine Cableway method of cargo transfer 
where pier and lighter facilities are lack- 
ing. Only book to deal adequately with 
lighterage and stevedoring. A necessary ad- 
dition to every library. 
448 Pages [Illustrated Indexed $5.00 


WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD 
Edited by Roger Kafka and Roy L. 
Pepperburg, Editors of SEA POWER 


This magnificent volume tabulates data on 
more than 7,000 vessels, and gives complete 
technical information on 52 navies of the 
world. In addition to 500 large photo- 
graphs and 200 profile drawings, it includes 
900 thrilling stories of ships in this war. 
WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD is a vitally im- 
portant reference work which has won the 
highest praise from New Technical Books 
(New York Public Library), Ships, Army 
& Navy Register, Navy News and scores of 
others. It is 10”x 7%" x2” thick and 
very easy to shelve. 


1,051 Pages Each Ship Indexed $15.00 


Gp CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 W. 23rd St. New York 11. 
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Popular Books for the 
HOME SHOP WORKER 


Things to Make and How 
to Make Them—Klenke 





Furniture designs, including chairs, 
tables, boy’s room furniture, garden fur- 
niture, interesting pieces made from odds 
and ends, cabinets, bookcases, etc. By 
one of the most popular craftsmen- 
authors in the country. Full details and 
drawings of each piece, plus a photo- 
graph of the, actual finished project. A 
treasure trove of ideas. Probably the 
largest selling collection of its type in 
America. In Two Volumes: Vol. I, $4.25, 
Vol. II, $4.00 





Modern Furniture Making 
and Design—Hooper 


Presents a variety of treatments in the 
design and construction of modern fur- 
niture for the living room, dining room, 
and bedroom, and also furniture for the 
garden. In harmony with the present 
trend, the book gives design suggestions 
and data instead of working drawings. 
The suggestions of good construction 
methods are a great help to the person 
who designs and builds without a pat- 
tern. Richly illustrated with numerous 
full page drawings, and full-page photo- 
graphs. $4.50 





Furniture Joinery — Klenke 


One of America’s most popular writers 
of books on woodworking offers this new, 
picturized treatment of the procedures 
and methods he has developed through 
years of experience in wood joinery. Tells 
exactly how to make the right joint for 
every special purpose, the woods to use, 
the service to be expected from the fin- 
ished article. Illustrated with 120 photo- 
graphs and drawings, each so clear and 
definite that they establish a new stand- 
ard for demonstrating joint-making with- 
in the pages of a book. $2.50 






Other Favorites 





Art of Wood-Turning—Klenke...... $2.00 
Handwork in Wood—Noyes & 

EE. ta vicaleclite Rh aaah ea im 08 0646 0: 3.00 
Woodworking for Fun—LaBerge.... 2.25 


Boats, Airplanes & Kites— 


EE EE I 2.50 
Furniture Upholstery—Johnson -90 
Seat Weaving—Perry .............. -90 
The Art of Whittling—Faurot .... 1.50 
Wood-Finishing—Jeffrey .......... 1.75 


Handcraft in Wood and Metal— 





SS Rea eee 5.00 
Decorative Woodwork—Grimwood 

i Bcd t dead Rehan sess 6.00 
Coloring, Finishing & Painting 

UI. 5S FS odo nd cadences cave 5.50 





Full Library Discount 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 
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{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Postwar Planning 


To the Editor: 

I like your editorial (‘Talking Shop..." in 
September 1944 Bulletin, page 47). The time to 
plan is always “now,” and what we can do in the 
future is always conditioned by what has been and 
by what is being done now. The live library meets 
today’s needs and is alert to trends showing what 
tomorrow will need. To do this, librarian and staff 
must know the community they serve and be in an 
effective relationship with it. 

Your idea that not only future Bulletins but also 
past issues wil! be helpful in planning is worth 
emphasizing. We all have plenty of unfulfilled 
ideas and plans to keep. working on. 

The phrase “‘postwar planning’’ has become over- 
worked. Because of a desire to do something spe- 
cial, we are in danger of neglecting obvious next 
things. 

Like the farmer whose planning for a new year, 
no matter how changed, is always and largely af- 
fected by past programs and results, so the librar- 
ian’s plan for the future should be a continuously 
controlled and directed evolution. 


The fact of change is not new, even though there 
be change in rate and direction. 
CarRL Vitz, Librarian 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


Books, An Ideal Memorial 


To the Editor: 


A unique type of war memorial, a lasting tribute 
to a service man who won't return, has been donated 
to the Altoona Senior High School Library. 


A mother, whose son recently died in the service 
of his country, desired to place something in his 
memory in the high school from which he was 
graduated. After thinking over various possibilities 
she decided in favor of books, stated the amount she 
wished to contribute at that time and suggested it 
be used for immediate needs. 


The twenty-one-volume Dictionary of American 
Biography was purchased and an especially designed 
bookplate placed in each volume. Then to house 
this memorial library, the mother added to the con- 
tribution two regulation size sections of shelving to 
match the library furniture. A plaque is to be made 
to fit the end of the shelving. 

The mother planned to add to this library from 
time to time in various ways. On her son’s birthday 
three checks were received from friends, twenty, ten, 
and five dollars. A boyhood friend, now in the 
service in Italy, sent a lovely letter with ten dollars 
enclosed. Other gifts have also been received. 
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There may be relatives and friends of other war 
dead anxious to establish personalized memorials 
who will welcome the idea of books which will help 
others and which can be preserved. Churches, pub- 
lic schools, and colleges will welcome this idea 
and be willing to cooperate in establishing such a 
project. 

Maup MInstTER, Librarian 
Senior High School 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 





Your Friends in The 
New York Public Library 
send you 
Christmas Greetings 














Christmas Greetings 


To the Editor: 

The New York Public Library's experiment last 
year of sending Christmas cards to its readers serv- 
ing with the armed forces was so successful that it 
is sending them again this year. The branch librar- 
ians who sent out the cards to their readers received 
hundreds of letters of appreciation from men on 
battle fronts all over the world—the South Pacific, 
India, England, Italy, Africa—and from nearly 
every state in the Union. 

To compile a list of its former readers in service 
the library enlists the aid of its stay-at-home readers. 
Posters displayed in branch libraries ask for names 
and addresses of regular patrons in the armed serv- 
ices, saying that‘each will be sent a Christmas card. 
The response has been enthusiastic, especially 
among children and young women. 

The cards are provided by funds donated by 
friends of the library. Last year’s card carried a 
cartoon by George Price, which originally appeared 
in the New Yorker Magazine several years ago, 
showing the stone lions on the library steps sur- 
rounded by a family of three small cubs, an amazed 
cop and several puzzled bystanders. 

This year’s card carries a drawing made especially 
for the occasion by cartoonist Chon Day. The il- 
lustration and message are printed in red to make 
it all gayer. Librarians of each branch address the 
cards on their own time, usually adding a personal 
message to the printed greeting. 

I am sending this information with the thought 
that other public libraries may be interested in the 
idea. Perhaps it is just because New York is a most 
unlikely city for such a gesture of friendliness that 
the idea has aroused such a warm response among 
the librarians as well as the service men. It is a 
small act in itself, but there is no way of measuring 
its effect on men far from their familiar everyday 
life in which a letter from the public library usually 
meant an overdue book. 

ETTA WEDGE, In Charge of Public Relations 
Circulation Department 
New York Public Library 
(Continued on page 248) 
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Goldstone’s 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s 
PLAYS OLD AND NEW 


Marsh’s 


PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


DeMille’s 


THREE ENGLISH 
COMEDIES 


She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


ad 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven 
Plays of Shakespeare 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 


MERCHANT OF 
VENICE 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


THE COMEDY OF 
ERRORS 


THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW 


Sad 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San -Francisco Dallas 
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The kind of a book we can ignore 
only at our own peril. 
—Joseph Barnes, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


The CONTROL 
of GERMANY 
and JAPAN 


By Harold G. Moulton 
and Louis Marlio 


A work that must give pause to 
those glib map-makers who dis- 
pose of Germany and Japan in 
one evening at the typewriter. 

—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World-Telegram 


These prescriptions may seem, 
singly, pretty mild medicine. 
Taken together, however, they 
should do the job effectively. 
—Arthur D. Gayer, N. Y. Times 


The very simplicity of this plan 
may be its great virtue. 
—Hartford, Conn., Courant. 





Analyzes these highly controver- 
sial questions in the practical 
terms of what can be actually 
accomplished under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

—The Saturday Review of Literature 


An admirable analysis . . . sound 
and practical suggestions. 
—Washington Post 


Price, $2.00 


BROOKINGS 
INSTITUTION 


Washington 
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Pioneer Worker for Negro 
Libraries 


To the Editor: 


Florence Rising Curtis, director of the Hampton 
Institute Library School during its existence, 1925- 
1939, died on October 6 at her home in Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Coming to Hampton with a rich experience as 
teacher and librarian in the United States, China, 
and the Philippine Islands, the director of the first 
library school for Negroes exhibited a keen interest 
in the welfare of her students and developed a pro- 
gram of library extension which carried her into 
each of the southern states and most of the colleges 
for Negroes in the country. 

When the work at Hampton started there were 
very few trained librarians among Negroes, but at 
the end of fifteen years Hampton had graduated li- 
brarians who were holding positions of responsibil- 
ity all over the South and in several northern cities. 
As the result of her work scores of Negro high 
schools and colleges have been enabled to establish 
and operate libraries of the quality which have won 
accreditment for the institutions from the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges and 
other similar agencies. 

WALLACE VAN JACKSON 
Atlanta University Library 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Thoughts While Cataloging 


To the Editor: 

Your June 1944 issue contained an enjoyable 
article, “What's in a Name?” which has prompted 
me to enclose a few of my thoughts while catalog- 
ing. 

The private ‘‘last rites’’ given authors as the date 
death is added to author cards ... . 

The problem of male authors who do not give the date 
of birth. Are they afraid or just coy? 

The strong desire to add 1944 to the subject heading, 
WORLD WAR 1939— 

CAROLINE TRrIEST, Librarian 
Charleston, South Carolina, High School 


Free to Libraries 


To the Editor: 

The American Social Hygiene Association is offer- 
ing for a limited period certain issues of the Journal 
of Social Hygiene, broken volumes for the years 
1936-1942 without charge except for 35c postage. 
The issues contain permanent reference material on 
public education, family relations, sex education, 
venereal diseases, prostitution, legal and protective 
measures, premarital and prenatal laws, and social 
hygiene and the war. 

Also offered without charge is the 1943 Social 
Hygiene Year Book, and a packet of approximately 
20 pamphlets on wartime social hygiene. Please 
send your request promptly. 

PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 

AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19 


























ee 


Old Enough 


To the Editor: 

“I'm old enough to fight, but I'm not old enough 
to be responsible for books I wish to borrow from 
the library,” ironically mused a teen-age youth at 
the registration desk of a public library. 

Yes, the lad’s indictment is just. Many library 
systems have failed to adjust to a rapidly changing 
world in which unbelievably young folk are trusted 
with military officership, responsible jobs with sur- 
prising monetary returns, and the right to vote in a 
civic capacity. 

Must we go on embarrassing these young people 
by demanding parental signatures on registration 
slips? Must youthful veterans, who have seen and 
felt more of life than we have, be subjected to re- 
striction from the adult department because their 
faces are still young? 

NELLIE THOMPSON 
1204 Delafield Place, N.W. 
Washington 11, D.C. 


Libraries and Veterans 


To the Editor: 

“Library Service for Veterans,” which appeared 
in Wilson Library Bulletin for October 1944, out- 
lined several basic materials for aiding the veteran. 
Since writing the article, important parallel refer- 
ences to the same subject have presented themselves. 

The Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., is the 
source of four useful pamphlets: 

1. Continuance of National Service Life Insurance, In- 
formation For Veterans of World War Il. July 1944. 

2. Handbook for Servicemen and Servicewomen of 
World War Il and Their Dependents, Including Rights 
and Benefits of Veterans of World War 1 and Their De- 
pendents. (78th Congress, 2d Session. House Document 
no. 394.) 

3. Laws Relating to Veterans. Compiled by Elmer A. 
Lewis, Superintendent of Document Room, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

4. Manual Explanatory of the Privileges, Rights, and 
Benefits Provided for All Persons Who Are, or Have Been, 
Members of the Armed Forces of the United States and 
Those Dependent Upon Them. (78th Congress, 2d Session. 
Senate Document no. 152.) 


A selected list of nongovernment references in- 
cludes the following materials: 

1. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Reemploy- 
ment of Veterans, With a Paper on the Manpower Outlook. 
New York, American Management Association, 1944. 

2. ANDREWS, COL. JOHN N. Outlook for the Service- 
man; a Discussion of the Education, Reemployment, and 
Rehabilitation of Veterans. New York, Institute on Post- 
war Reconstruction, New York University. 1944. 

3. JOHNSON, DALLAS. Facts and Tips for Servicemen 
and Women. New York, Public Affairs Committee. 1944. 

4, MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT, 
Inc. When the Veteran Returns; A Reemployment Digest. 
Hartford, Connecticut, The Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., 1944. 

5. PRINCETON UNIverRsiTy. Seniority Problems During 
Demobilization and Reconversion. New Jersey, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University. 1944. 


H. J. GARTLAND, Captain 
Quartermaster Technical Library 
Camp Lee, Virginia 
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FLIGHT TO EVERYWHERE 
By Ivan Dmitri 


In more than 480 photographs, 180 in 
full color, Dmitri tells the story of the 
Air Transport Command. On a 32,000- 
mile trip to bases in South America, 
Africa, India, China, Arabia, and Ice- 
land, he captured vividly in film the ac- 
tivities, the surroundings, even the very 
feelings of the men of the A.T.C. 

240 pages, 9x 11, $6.00. 


THE COMING AIR AGE 


By Reginald M. Cleveland and 
Leslie E. Neville 


A realistic book, by acknowledged au- 
thorities, on the practical future of avi- 
ation. Discusses the probable status of 
the industry when the war ends, both 
technically and financially; tomorrow’s 
airlines, sky freighting, new power 
sources and typical craft of the future. 
Maps, photographs, and charts. 

359 pages, $2.75. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
AIRPLANE AND ENGINE ME- 
CHANICS 


Compiled and edited by Aviation 
Research Associates 


The 3,300 questions and answers cover 
metal working and welding of airplanes, 
fabric and doping, rigging and align- 
ment, hydraulics and systems, propellers 
and civil air regulations; on aircraft 
engines the material covers lubrications 
and systems, carburetion and fuel sys- 
tems; induction and induction systems, 
propellers, engine overhaul and mainte- 
nance, and civil air regulations. 

502 pages, $4.00 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING IN 
THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


By A. B. Berghell 


Explains the principles of estimating 
new contract costs, budgeting and sched- 
uling direct labor hours, controlling 
work in process through the use of time 
standards, work simplification, material 
saving, statistical and graphical reports 
and stresses the importance of good re- 
lations between the production engineer, 
management and shop. 278 pages, $3.00. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
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JOBS 


for the 
Physically 
Handicapped 


by Louise Neuschutz 
With a Foreword by 
Wm. Rush Dunton, Jr. M.D. 


A book with a double purpose: Pre- 
sents opportunities available to handi- 
capped civilians; offers war-wounded 
the hope and means of rehabilitation 
for a happy and useful life. Contains 
exhaustive list of vocations open, with 
detailed information on training, re- 
lated reading, and the methods of 
starting and working in various fields. 
Authoritative and practical book, ap- 
proved by National Rehabilitation 
Association, American Occupational 
Therapy Association, and government 
agencies. $3.00 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, Inc. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








Esquire's 


B ie 
~% azz Book 





Appreciation History 
Biographies Anecdotes 
All-America Band 
Recordings ®* Many Photographs 


230p. illus. $2.00 


Described and recommended in 
“Current Reference Books” page 


285 this issue. 
Also: 


Tue Jazz Recorp Book $3.50 
1000 Records listed and analyzed 
THe Rear Jazz $2.50 
Hughes Panassie 
SMITH & DURRELL, Inc. 
67 West 44th St. New York 18 








LAL 
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SAVE 25% 10 50% 


Select books from our FREE 


100-page catalog and Supple- 
mentary catalogs listing more 
than 50,000 tities. 


F, C. LONG, PROP. 


j 
4 


COLLEGE, 
BOOK CO. \ 


COLUMBUS | 
OHIO 





A, 
\ 
5 
\ 


>) 


1902 














TABLISHED 





THE TEACHER’S WORD BOOK 
OF 30,000 WORDS 


By 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE and 
IRVING LorRGE 








The Most Extensive Word Count 
in the English Language 





PROVIDES a new and reliable list 
of the 30,000 commonest words 
and their recommended _ grade 
placement. 


Counts are given for the fre- 
quency of use of each word in gen- 
eral literature and in four different 
sets of reading matter: the Thorn- 
dike general count of 1931; the 
Lorge magazine count; the Thorn- 
dike juvenile book count; the 
Lorge-Thorndike semantic count. 





274 pages Cloth $2.85 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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From George Washington to 
F. D. Roosevelt ... correct up to the last minute 


Completely revised edition packed with 
biographical data — history of presi- 
dential campaigns — names of vice- 
presidents and cabinet members — 
powers of the President and Congress 
-—how the states voted—200 questions 
with answers. A “MUST” for libra- 


ries and schools. 


Everything 
You Want 

to Know 
About the 


Presidents. . . 








Size5x 7% inehes 137 pages $1.75 
By z 
AUBURN S. A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CUNNINGHAM 333 E. Ontario Street * Chicago 11, Illinois 














A story suggested by the life and 
times of Mary Magdalene 


THE SCARLET LILY 


By Edward F. Murphy 


“A very graphic picture of Palestine during the time of 
Christ . . . the author has put into the mouths of his 
characters numerous sayings which do credit to him as a 
philosopher and reveal his understanding of human nature.” 
—Frances Parkinson Keyes $2.25 


KEPLER CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE JESUITS IN THE 
By M. W.. Burke-Gaffney MARKET-PLACE 








FRANCIS 
THOMPSON: 
IN HIS PATHS 


Information about a little-known 
phase in the life of one of the 
world’s greatest astronomers: Kep- 
ler’s acquaintance and scientific re- 
lations with the Jesuit mathema- 
ticians and astronomers of his day. 


$2.00 





By Michael de la Bedoyere 


How Christianity must revitalize 
the home, the school, the parish, 
and business if peace and good will 
are to return to the earth. $2.00 





By Terence L. Connolly 


The foremost Thompson authority 
in the United States here leads the 
way on a literary pilgrimage whose 
destination is a deeper appreciation 
for one of Victorian England’s 
greatest poets. $2.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


1112 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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An Essential Item For Libraries 


IAN A | by Janette Woodruff 
as told to Cecil Dryden 

‘A series of anecdotes,’’ says Marie Tisdale of the Cana- 
dian Forum, ‘‘loosely strung together... this book holds 
your attention from beginning to end through the sheer 
interest of its factual content.’’ 
This opinion, shared by reviewers all over the country, 
assures you that this volume will be of vital interest to 
your readers. 

A Continuing Favorite 325 pp. 8vo. Illus. $3.00 

Complete Catalog No. PL 108 sent on request 


ic The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 


























Merry Christmas 


WE HAVE LOOKED OVER OUR BOOKS AND FIND THAT WE OWE A 
DEBT TO YOU 


It is a debt of gratitude for the courtesies you have extended to us in 1944: 
and the purpose of this note is to assure you of our sincere appreciation 


May The Christmas Season Be One Of Genuine Happiness To You 
And Yours; And May The New Year Convert Your Every 
Hope Into A Glorious Reality 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS 





ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 








SHADOW ON THE PLAINS 


. a novel of the Oregon Trail and the Whitman Mission 
by ALICE WHEELER GREVE 


Romance and history combine, under the spell of Mrs. 
Greve’s gifted prose, to make this one of the most 
appealing contributions to the literature of the Old 
Oregon Trail. 

272 pp. 12 mo. $2.50 


Send for descriptive catalog of other Northwest books 





















Michael S. Mill 
Eastern Representative BINFORDS & MORT 
286 Sth Avenue, New York City Portland, Oregon 
UBLIC Because of their importance, let 
ADMINISTRATION Us help preserve 
REVIEW Your valuable journals and 
» ° ‘ ‘ Books. We 
Here’s the journal with timely and 2 
authoritative articles on problems of ad- Offer you our help. When in 
ministrative management and techniques. Need of service— 
Articles indexed in Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Index to Legal Periodicals, Inter- ‘ 
national Index to Periodicals, and Save and protect your precious journals 
Public Affairs Information Service. 
Issued quarterly Complete sets available FOR vicTOoRY 
metho ns fig RADEMAEKERS 
American Society ‘or Public Administration 
Newark, N.J. , Se 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, IIlinois 1. _ sullivictsindaaagh 
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The Story of F. MELIUS 
CHRISTIANSEN and 
the St. Olaf Choir 


Musie Master 
OF THE 


Middle West 


By LEOLA N. BERGMANN 


Probably only in the fields of 
sport and music could fifty 
college undergraduates draw 
5,000 spectators. 


The St. Olaf Choir can and 
does; yearly it amazes con- 
cert-goers everywhere by its 
seemingly impossible perfec- 
tion. 


One of its members, Leola 
Nelson Bergmann, has written 
this -refreshing, behind-the- 
scenes account of the workings 
of the choir and the vigorous 
personality of its director, F. 
Melius Christiansen. 


For the thousands who know 
the St. Olaf Choir and its 
leader, for those interested in 
music and its development, 
this three-fold tale has been 
written: “The story of St. Olaf 
College as a center of Nor- 
wegian Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica; the story of F. Melius 
Christiansen as it unfolded in 
that setting; the story of his 
work in music and how it grew 
to national significance.” 


Published November 27 
Price $2.50 


PTTL TT TLL LLL LLL LLL ULLAL PLL LLL LLL LLL LULL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL Pec LLL ULL POL LCP C LULL CPCCA LPC LPL LL LLL 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





BOOKS FOR TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


Hilarious Family Humor. The 
World at Work and the World at 
W ar. History. Biography. Problems 
of today—Portents for the Tomor- 
row. Here are books of immediate 
interest, books pertinent to the prob- 
lems of our post-war world. Every 
one of the titles below has been 
recommended as a 1944 READERS’ 
CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS. 


THOSE SMITH KIDS by Margaret Cabell 
Self. Illus. by Gertrude Howe $2.00 
CAN DO! The Story of the Seabees by 
Lieut. (jg) William Bradford Huie, CEC, 
USNR. 100 Illus. (A.L.A. Booklist. 44- 
7370) $2.75 
GRIM REAPERS by Stanley Johnston, au- 
thor of “Queen of the Flat-Tops.” Illus. 
(Booklist. 43-17854) $2.75 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR by 
Camille M. Cianfarra. (Booklist. 44-860) 


$3.00 

INDIA AGAINST THE STORM by Post 
Wheeler $3.50 
OLD MASTER: Life of Jan Christian 


Smuts by Rene Kraus. (Booklist. 44-3278) 
$3.50 
MR. ROOSEVELT by Compton Mackenzie. 
24 beautiful color illus. and many half- 
tones. (Booklist. 44-3899) $3.75 
THE WAY OUR PEOPLE LIVED: An 
Intimate American History by W. E. 
Woodward. Illus. (Booklist. 44-3453) 
$3.95 
PLASTICS IN THE WORLD OF TO- 
MORROW by Burr W. Leyson. 52 illus. 
(Booklist. 44-6474) $2.50 
HANDEL AT THE COURT OF KINGS 
by Opal Wheeler. Illus. Music. (Grades 
4.6) $2.00 


Valuable New Illustrated 
Career Guides 


YOUR CAREER IN MUSIC—Johnson (44- 
8024) $3.00. YOUR CAREER AS A FOOD 
SPECIALIST—Smedley & Ginn (43-16111) 
$2.50. CAREERS FOR GIRLS IN SCI. 
ENCE AND ENGINEERING—Steele (43- 
16731) $2.50. CAREERS FOR WOMEN 
IN BANKING AND FINANCE—Camp- 
bell $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.., Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10 
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Essential Aids to 
Geographical Knowledge 





Soviet Russia Atlas: History, Geog- 
raphy, Resources. A highly informative 
combination of 32 pages of colored maps 
and descriptive notes. Prepared especially 
to meet the urgent demand for greater 
knowledge of the Soviet Union. Size 
10x7™%". Price of Atlas H52, postpaid. 

$1.00 


The University Atlas of the World. 
Treats of all phases of Geography: Physi- 
cal, Political, Regional, Geology, Oceanog- 
raphy, Meteorology, Mathematical and As- 
tronomical Geography, Soils, Vegetation, 
International Relationships, etc. 96 pages 
of colored maps, 50 pages of text and in- 
dex. Size 11x 1434”. Price of Atlas H56. 

$6.50 

The Atlantic Charter World Map. 
A beautifully illustrated and decorative col- 
ored map depicting the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, the text of which is in- 
cluded on the map. Size 45x35”. Price 
of Map P9ac, paper sheet .......... $1.50 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 
Maps Globes Charts Atlases Models 
5243 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 





iO) 
What do you know about 


French-speaking people? 


It has probably never occurred to you that 
millions of people, French and English, on 
this continent, read French. For their bene- 
fit we publish “Les Biographies Francaises 
d’Amerique.”” As its name implies it con- 
sists of biographies of prominent French 
Canadians and Franco-Americans in the pro- 
fessional and industrial field. 

This book has 640 pages of reading matter 
and about 600 illustrations. Its size is 8’ by 
5% inches. It’s strongly bound in dark blue 
imitation leather. On the outside front cover 
is a map outlined in gold of the North Amer- 
ican continent, with gold fleur-de-lis showing 
where French-speaking people are grouped. 
The printing is on fine paper in clear, legible 
type. The text is written in plain, simple 
French. 

It's the only book of its kind on this con- 
tinent published in the French language. 
This work will be found useful for ref- 
erence in every library, university, college 
and high school in the United States and 
Canada. It will prove interesting for any- 
one learning French. 


Price $15.00 


LES JOURNALISTES ASSOCIES 
Suite 3, La Patrie Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 














MI 
‘MEET DR. FRANKLIN 


. conceiving Franklin as 
a guide and example for these 
uncertain times.” N.Y. Herald- 
Tribune 


This new and revealing study 
of Benjamin Franklin by twelve 
specialists in various fields, re- 
views and evaluates the work of 
the versatile American genius. 


Published by 
THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


————_ 


Make MEET DR. FRANKLIN 
the next addition to your library. 
Lancaster Press 234 pages 


$2.50 per copy (plus 7c postage) 
(25% library discount) 





—__ 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 
20th St., Philadelphia 3, 


Pennsylvania 
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The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 


Now in its thirtieth year as the 
Journal for all Teachers in all 
phases of Speech and Oral 
Arts at all levels of instruction 


In the December Issue: 


® “Postwar Communications and 
Speech Education” 


®@ “The Language Problems of German- 
Speaking Refugees and English- 
Speaking Invaders” 


® “The Speech Profession Jilts Radio” 
@ “Stage Fright” and 12 other articles 
Subscription rate $3.00 per year 
Also: Speech Monographs 
Annual Volume of Research 


Vol. 11, just off the press 
$2.00 


The National Association of 


Teachers of Speech 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
_ The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1944 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 


Scotland 
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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 





The Gentlemen 
Talk of Peace 


By William B. Ziff 


This boldly realistic book will 
be widely read and vigorously 
discussed for many years. Mr. 
Ziff analyzes the real under- 
lying forces which are direct- 
ing the future course of events 
and gives a reasoned plan for 
averting world disaster. $3.00 


Escape via Berlin 
By Jose Antonio de Aguirre 


Dr. de Aguirre was President 
of the Basque Republic during 
its brief and tragic history as 
an ally of the Spanish Republic. 
His book is a thrilling account 
of a miraculous escape from 
the Germans, and a sane and 
credible interpretation of the 
European scene. $3.00 


The Bible and the Common Reader 
By Mary Ellen Chase 


With characteristic vigor, understanding, and true appreciation, this 
famous novelist has written a book which makes the Bible live in the 
imagination of readers—reawakening them to the fact that here is rich 
pageantry, drama, and an eternally new message in the finest and most 
fascinating literature ever produced. $2.50 


A Shorter History 


of Science 


By Sir William Cecil Dampier, 
Sc.D. 


Designed for both layman and 
student, this compact story of 
the growth of science from the 
Paleolithic Age to the present 
day gives the reader an un- 
usual insight into the relation 
of science to the rest of our 


culture. $2.00 


The Statesman's 
Year Book 
Edited by M. Epstein 


The statistical and historical 
annual of the states of the 
world for the year 1944. This 
is the newest edition of this 
world-famous source of au- 
thentic information. $7.50 





The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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How to Read about War and Peace“ 
By Mark Van Doren 


O nerve center of democracy is located 
more strategically than the library is. I 
have discovered this, if I didn’t know it be- 
fore, during two years of service with the Na- 
tional Book and Author War Bond Commit- 
tee. The climax of every Book and Author 
War Bond Rally is the presentation of prizes 
—manuscripts of books by authors who have 
spoken — to those who have earned them 
through their purchases of bonds, and the 
immediate transfer of these prizes, in a cere- 
mony on the platform, to the local librarian, 
who receives them as a gift from the Ameri- 
can people to his shelves. I have seen the 
ceremony a number of times, and I have been 
struck each time by the new importance which 
the librarian suddenly assumes in the under- 
standing of his fellow-citizens. He was im- 
portant before, but now he stands forth as a 
key person of his city, one whose function is 
to accept and keep certain documents possess- 
ing not only literal but symbolic value for the 
life of which he is a part. 

War and Peace is a larger subject—perhaps 
the largest there is in any perspective now 
available—and the librarian stands in a cru- 
cial relation to it. The bearing of what fol- 
lows upon what any given librarian will do is 
something, of course, for him or her to deter- 
mine. It concerns his reading and thinking; 
it also concerns the efforts he makes to bring 
ideas to others. 

The democracy of which libraries are nerve 
centers is easy for my present purpose to de- 


* The substance of some remarks made at the Rochester 
conference of the New York Library Association, September 
17, 1944, 


DECEMBER 1944 


fine. Its essence is political responsibility, and 
I take this responsibility to be universal. It is 
everybody’s, literally everybody's. The lesson 
is hard to learn, even now when its truth 
would seem so obvious—when the penalty we 
are paying for its neglect is so vast and so 
painful. And there are those who deny that 
we shall ever learn it; we, or any other people. 
Democracy, they say, is too arduous in its de- 
mands, too incessant in its expectation that all 
who are to benefit by it shall use all of their 
brains all of the time. I do not share the 
doubt that we can manage our own lives better 
than we have so far done. But librarians, 
among others, must agree with me if I am not 
to prove a fool. We in America have already 
learned the first page of the lesson. We have 
learned to be intelligent about propaganda— 
to realize that all utterance is propaganda, 
good or bad, and to decide that we prefer the 
good. We protected our young too long from 
propaganda as such —and insulated them 
from much that they needed to know. 


Political Responsibility 


To accept political responsibility is to admit 
that there are no alibis for the individual citi- 
zen when public things go wrong. The tyrant 
was once a perfect alibi—the citizen could 
have done nothing to prevent his power. But 
there are no tyrants any more; or if there are, 
they are parties of men. The German tyrant 
is the Nazi Party, and the Japanese tyrant is 
a congregation of war lords. For all such 
abominations the people are to blame. There 
is no sizable country in the world today in 
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which the popular will is not at least the as- 
sumed objective of those who desire power ; 
bad things as well as good things are done in 
the name of the people. Well, the doctrine 
of political re is simply that the 
people are to blame when governments do 
bad things. Their government is themselves. 
Which means, as a first principle, that they 
had better take government seriously, and 
want it really to represent them. 


Political ‘responsibility means that we are 
prepared to take the consequences of our gov- 
ernment’s acts. The Germans—all of them— 
are now being asked to take the consequences 
of the acts committed by the monstrous party 
which has ruled them for more than ten years. 
In the literal sense they would take them any- 
way; but morally, that is to say practically, it 
is important that they should know they do, 
and that other peoples should thoroughly 
understand this. There are those among us 
who would absolve “good Germans” of 
blame. But the doctrine of responsibility, 
applied for all it cam mean, recognizes no 
such distinction. Neither do the facts of life: 
good Germans will certainly suffer along with 
bad. 


Why Didn’t We Know? 


What are the British and the Americans 
doing now but taking the consequences of 
their governments’ diplomacy during the late 
thirties? If the war could have been avoided, 
the British and American people did not insist 
enough that it should be. We are taking the 
consequences of our own failure to think and 
talk and act; and we are doing so with fewer 
whimpers than are heard from the Germans. 
Some of us, to be sure, wonder why the gov- 
ernment didn’t know more in 1936 and 1938 
than it did. But why didn’t we know? Was 
it because we trusted experts? Was it because 
we consulted popular polls, and hid our heads 
in the sand of collective opinion? Those are 
the two commonest ways of avoiding thought, 
of dodging responsibility, and they are prob- 
ably the ways we took. Many of us still 
wander in those ways. They are dangerous 
ways im a democracy, where the only safety 
lies in thinking for oneself—or rather, in a 
great number doing this. When all do it, 
there will be no further question about re- 
sponsibility. Mistakes will continue to be 
made, but we shall know what part we had 
in making them. 


The problem is world-wide and one. That 
must have been what Wendell Willkie meant 
when he called his book One World. It was 
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what I meant when I referred in the title of 
this talk not to the war and the peace but to 
war and peace. Actually what I had in mind 
was peace—which a recent experience in At- 
lantic City, when I talked to 2,000 wounded 
soldiers, convinced me is of paramount im- 
portance to those who have seen war. I asked 
those soldiers what they would think of a 
world army of professional soldiers, set up by 
a world government to keep the world’s 
peace, and functioning as the police force of 
any smaller government does. A few of them 
doubted the wisdom of committing Ameri- 
cans to action in remote and future disputes. 
But most of them admitted that we do so now 
—once a generation, and to the tune of 
10,000,000 men, They liked the idea of put- 
ting the matter, as world government would, 
on a professional basis—no man being a sol- 
dier then who did not want to be one, as no 
man needs now to be a policeman unless he 
likes. 

For a world army means, of course, a world 
government. I do not see how Mortimer 
Adler can be contradicted when he says in his 
How to Think about War and Peace that the 
only preventative of war is government. It is 
government which keeps the peace of cities 
and states and nations. So it would be gov- 
ernment — one government — which would 
keep the peace of the world, and with an ex- 
penditure scarcely noticeable by comparison 
with the expenditure, of lives and money, that 
blinds our eyes at present. 


One Sovereignty 


Mr. Adler's book looks farthest toward 
peace of all the books now available, and 
thinks most poorly of that sovereignty to 
which we cling at our own peril and that of 
mankind. Under world government there 
would be but one sovereignty—that of the 
world government. Mr. Adler doesn’t expect 
nations to surrender their present sovereign- 
ties for centuries, though he puts it as the only 
condition of permanent peace. Meanwhile, 
what shall a reader do? Well, he should read 
Mr. Adler’s book for one thing, and in its 
shadow do his thinking about the substitutes 
for peace which are all we shall have for a 
time, This will assist him in the sharpening 
of his thought and in his measurement of 
those substitutes, one against another. Mr. 
Adler may or may not be right—I think he is 
right—but he reaches farthest into the sub- 
ject; and the obligation of a librarian, I as- 
sume, is to make any such book known, along 
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with the more “practical” books, like Walter 
Lippmann’s U. S$. War Aims and Sumner 
Welles’ The Time for Decision, that are al- 
ready so widely read. If there are differences 
between Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Welles, Mr. 
Adler will help to define them. So will Ger- 
ald Johnson’s Wilson supply the tragic back- 
ground of our recent history in connection 
with the theme. 

What to Do with Germany—there is a 
book by Louis Nizer with that very title, and 
its particulars should be known by any reader 
who pretends to have an answer to the ques- 
tion. So should the contents of F. W. Foer- 
ster’s Europe and the German Question, 
Sigrid Schultz's Germany Will Try It Again, 
Kurt Steel's The Nazis Go Underground, 
Henry Hoke’s Black Mail, Richard S. Brick- 
ner’s Is Germany Incurable?, and Lord Van- 
sittart’s Lessons of My Life. Our ultimate ob- 
ject must be to bring the Germans under the 
roof of law, but immediately before us is the 
danger that living Germans have other plans. 
I consider it an obligation for those who know 
these plans to make them known to others. 
Nor should I forget Hillis Lory’s Japan's 
Military Masters, which tells the same story 
about the other side of the world. 


The Old Books 


Not that the best books bearing on my 
theme are confined to the current lists. There 
is an old book called The New Testament, 
universal acquaintance with which would 
make most other books unnecessary. There is 
Shakespeare, to know whom—really to know 
him—changes any man forever, and in the 
direction we desire. There is Dante. There 
are the political writings, if no others, of 
Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Rousseau, and the 
men who wrote our one American classic in 
the field, The Federalist papers. The Feder- 
alist said more about the necessity of world 
_government than has ever been said before 
and since; but relatively few persons know 
the book. If I were a librarian I should have 
it always visible. 


The Librarian’s Role 


If I were a librarian I think I should not be 
content, however, with exhibiting books. I 
should want to be sure that they were read 
and understood; and to this end I would en- 
courage the formation of seminars in which 
citizens could discuss them. I would be quite 
impartial in my presentation of the materials 
for discussion. But I would not hesitate, espe- 
cially if asked, to deliver my own opinion. 
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As a librarian I would be neutral ; as a person 
I would know and speak my mind, somewhat 
as Alexander Hamilton did in the first of The 
Federalist papers. There were two sides to 
the question at hand, he said, and both would 
be candidly presented; but he had already 
chosen, and he would state his choice. The 
whole democratic process is there. 


SINO-AMERICAN COOPERATION 
THROUGH LIBRARIES 


The Department of State and the American Li- 
brary Association have received an invitation from 
the Chinese Minister of Education and the Library 
Association of China to send a librarian to China 
during the coming year. The delegate—Dr. Carl 
M. White of Columbia University Libraries—will 
investigate the needs of Chinese libraries, public, 
national, or university, and will attempt to arrange 
exchanges of personnel and publications between 
Chinese and American libraries. 


Though one of the most important steps in co- 
operation between the librarians of China and the 
United States, this is by no means their first ex- 
periment in working together. Long before this 
war, American librarians collected books for the 
use of Chinese libraries. For many years there 
have been considerable numbers of Chinese stu- 
dents in American library schools and many promi- 
nent Chinese librarians have visited this and other 
countries for the purpose of observation. 

But it is expected that after the war two-way 
traffic between libraries of the Orient and the 
Occident will develop with a great deal more 
speed than heretofore. Plans for this expanding 
program are already under way. With funds from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Charles H. Brown, 
librarian of Iowa State College and chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on the Orient and South- 
west Pacific; is supervising preliminary activities. 

Plans for the interchange of library materials 
are under way both in China and the United 
States. Dr. T. L. Yuan, chairman of the Executive 
Board of the Library Association of China, has 
announced the appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee and a Committee on Selection of Publica- 
tions for the thirteen American libraries contribut- 
ing approximately $1,000 each to a pool for the 
purchase of Chinese publications. 

When Vice President Henry Wallace visited 
China recently he took with him a gift of books 
from the United States to the libraries of China. 
On his return he brought one hundred pounds 
of publications for libraries in the United States. 
An additional four hundred pounds are to be 
shipped by the Chinese Library Association. The 
greatest demand from China is for books in the 
fields of science and technology, but all fields are 
represented in the requests being received. Special 
requests have been received for books on postwar 
planning and books on the social development of 
the United States during the last few years. 
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Guides to Poetry 
By William S. Lynch * 


EORGE CRABBE, the eighteenth- 

century poet—‘‘nature’s sternest painter 
yet her best,” as Byron called him—published 
as his first poem ‘‘Inebriety.” Later he com- 
posed his more famous “The Library.’” It will 
have to be left to librarians to determine 
whether or not these titles are in any way 
relevant to each other. But there is a connec- 
tion between poetry and libraries. 

Even at a time when librarians are being 
called upon to direct their clients to the 
printed words of technology and sociology, 
there continue to exist many people with feel- 
ing for and need for the succinct phrase and 
the singing line. Poetry is too deeply im- 
bedded in the human spirit ever to make it 
unimportant or even to allow its neglect by 
any sensitive person, and, least of all, by those 
who by the nature of their profession are in 
part its custodians. 

But the poem is more than the librarian’s 
stock-in-trade. It is something for which he, 
as a lover of writ, must have an essential ad- 
miration and a vital feeling. From his com- 
mand of reference tools he will blaze trails 
through its mazes. But he must follow those 
trails himself in order to lead others down 
them. 


Reference Tools 


His reference tools are many and in them- 
selves rich storehouses — Edith’ Granger's 
Index to Poetry and Recitations, Herbert 
Bruncken’s Subject Index to Poetry, Seat’s 
Song Index, etc. Dozens of bibliographic 
keys are available in the average general li- 
brary: the index to Poetry Magazine, Carleton 
Brown's Index to Middle English Verse, 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Nine- 
teenth Century Readers’ Guide, New York 
Times Index. There are six hundred closely 
packed pages of bibliography in The Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature. 
Then there is the Cambridge History of 
American Literature. Handy repositories of 
poetry include Warner's Library of Litera- 
ture, Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, Ward's English Poets, splendid antholo- 
gies and books of quotations. 





* Department of Humanities, The Cooper Union, New 
York City. 
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Yet useful as these bibliographical devices 
are, they can only complement the librarian’s 
own exploration of the field and his interest 
and affection for it. For this he must have 
guides of his own and certainly there can be 
none that can match for insight and under- 
standing the comments the ‘poets themselves 
have written of one another. When Spenser 
spoke of “Dan Chaucer, well of English un- 
defiled,” he said clearly in one verse what 
dozens of voluminous studies could only hint 
at. When Elinor Wylie unrolled her ‘‘Red 
Carpet for Shelley,” she revealed more of her- 
self and more of Shelley than the most learned 
treatise on ‘‘influences’’ and ‘“‘sources.”’ 

All through our literature these little nug- 
gets of poetic criticism and appraisal are to be 
found. By poetic subject one can range from 
the mad Christopher Smart's ecstatic ‘Song 
to David” down to and beyond the splendidly 
humble lines in which W. H. Auden grieves 
for William Butler Yeats. 


Poetic Tribute 


Almost all the great poets have inspired 
tribute from their contemporaries or those 
who followed, sad laments of the graveyard 
school, filled with yew and laurel, and heavy 
with overpowering grief. But others flash 
with understanding and appreciation, often 
with a sense of kinship that tells us as much 
of the author as of his subject. Amy Lowell's 
sonnet to Keats, beginning “Great master!” 
establishes her major source of poetic inspira- 
tion better than does her two-volume Life of 
John Keats. 


Some poets in their writings give us whole. 


galleries of portraits. Swinburne writes flow- 
ingly and with discrimination about many 
poets. Whitman, Villon, the English dra- 
matic poets, are flashed before us, not always 
clearly etched but never without revelation. 
Best of all perhaps is his Baudelaire, the “Ave 
Atque Vale” in which, taking his title from 
the last line of Catullus’ famous farewell to 
his brother, Swinburne acknowledges the in- 
spiration of Baudelaire upon himself and 
upon his contemporaries. 


Longfellow, one of our home Victorians, 
was at his best when he left local legend and 
talked about poets in the old Europe. Turn- 
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ing to Dante, his “poet saturnine,” for per- 
sonal solace after grief, he could write the 
lovely stanza 

From the confessionals I hear arise 

Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies. 

And lamentations from the crypts below; 

And then a voice celestial that begins 

With the pathetic words, ‘Although your sins 

As scarlet be,’’ and ends with ‘as the snow.” 


Tennyson is another poet of the same 
period in whose pantheon for hero worship 
one finds revealing tributes to great poets. 
His Lucretius and his Milton are figures as 
dramatic in their way as those he borrowed 
from Malory. And the poet-laureate, not 
limited to England in his assignments, could 
oblige the Mantuans when they asked him 
to write of Virgil, with the high tribute, 
“Wielder of the statliest measure ever molded 
by the lips of man.” 


Co ntem porary Comments 


All through Byron’s writings there are 
familiar and rich comments on other poets, 
especially his near contemporaries. Byron 
seldom deferred to their glory. He bowed to 
them with gallantry if he liked them; and if 
he didn’t, he flayed them. His scorn for Rob- 
ert Southey is proverbial and his malicious 
barbs (‘my Epic Renegade’) he obviously 
enjoys. His close association with Shelley is 
reflected in the latter's “Julian and Maddalo” 
as well as in Shelley's “Why dost thou curb 
not thine own sacred rage?’’ And Byron was 
there waiting for Shelley's body to wash 
ashore at the end. Byron's allusions to other 
poets provide one of the richest sources of 
interest in his works. ‘Don Juan,” ‘Childe 
Harold,” ‘English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers’ are pungent criticism. His delight in 
Tom Moore, his grudging fondness for Hor- 
ace, his resentment at a critical structure which 
would place a lesser poet with the giants, 
spatter his poetry with critiques, sardonic or 
generous, as the case may be. 


And Milton, Dryden, Pope alike forgot 
Resign their hallowed lays to Walter Scott. 


There is no end to the recollection of those 
poets from whom we can glean acquaintance 
with others than themselves. Chaucer in his 
“Hous of Fame,” Suckling in his ‘‘A Session 
of the Poets,”” “Alexander Pope’’—dozens of 
them. Of those nearer to us in outlook and 
manner, Andrew Lang, the translator of 
Homer, is a rich source. Homer is supposed 
to have written the finest lines in literature 
about the ocean. The last lines of Lang’s 
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sonnet with which he prefaced his translation 
of The Odyssey, are therefore fitting tribute: 


They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


In another poem, ‘Martial in Town,” Lang 
treats Martial with the respectful flippancy 
that Martial himself would have liked. 

Our poets have always loved the ancients ; 
examples of their devotion can be drawn from 
every period, classical or romantic. The many 
verses to Theocritus are enough to send one to 
his idyllic Sicilian pastorals. 

Walter Savage Landor’s lovely lines on 
Catullus are in a tradition that will never be 
lost even when our last student has been de- 
prived of Latin by the “Progressives.” 

Tell me not what too well I know 
About the bard of Sirmio. 

Yes, in Thalia’s son 

Such stains there are—as when a Grace 


Sprinkles another's laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on. 


The Brownings knew that the ancients 
were never antique. Elizabeth speaks of Eu- 
ripides “with his droppings of warm tears’’ 
and Robert in a thoroughly gusty fashion, in 
his “Balaustion’s Adventure” launches into 
the story of how the Syracusans begged the 
men of Athens, their prisoners, to tell them 
all about Euripides. Edmund Gosse, Austin 
Dobson, T. Sturge Moore are fairly recent 
poets who show how lively is the English- 
speaking world’s awareness of what it owes 
to Greece and Rome. Few of these are more 
lucid than the late Thomas S. Jones, Jr., whose 
formal sonnets on the ancients are like minia- 
ture paintings in the preciseness and coolness 
of their lines. 


Poetic Affection 


One often notes the degrees of affection 
which one poet has for another. Poets some- 
times have thrown into the graves of their 
fellows flowers, tributes, and the quills with 
which they penned them. In “Adonais,”’ per- 
haps the greatest of poets’ laments, Shelley 
wishes he were in the grave with Keats. Eli- 
nor Wylie is almost as passionately devoted 
to Shelley and Leonora Speyer to Sappho. 
Samuel Rogers treasures the little ways that 
Petrarch lived and the things he left behind. 


This was his chamber. "Tis as when he left it. 
As if he now were busy in his garden. 


Tennyson's feeling for Virgil is admiration 
and tenderness, while Byron’s and E. A. Rob- 
inson’s for Crabbe is a measure of. his intel- 
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lectual due. Emily Dickinson’s mood toward 
Charlotte Bronté, a poet as well as a novelist, 
is one of intimate and simple affection. 

Every period pays its homage to the poets 
who inspire it most. Often the homage is re- 
directed as new poets replace old in people's 
affections or as the pendulum of taste swings 
with the times. The Elizabethan period offers 
a particularly rich tapestry into which are 
woven the dashing ideals of a spacious 
England. Even earlier, Chaucer had made 
friendly, if not adoring, comments on the 
poets who had gone before him. He sees 
Homer, Ovid, Lucan, ‘‘don Virgyle’’ standing 
on pedestals, each intent on his own glory. 
Gower and the monk of Bury can be found in 
“Troilus and Cressida.” We see the utter 
humanness of Chaucer in his sly bid for re- 
nown when he very neatly puts himself in the 
“Hous of Fame’—“And Englyssh Gaufride 
eke, ywis.”” 

Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Philip 
Sidney, poets of beautiful manners and cour- 
tesy, weave their tributes back and forth, 
subtly and smoothly flattering. Raleigh’s ‘A 
Vision upon This Conceit of the Faerie 
Queen” is one of the nicest. 

Methought I saw the grave, where Laura lay, 

Within that temple, where the vestal flame 

Was wont to burn, and passing by that way, 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Faerie Queene; 
At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from thenceforth those graces were not 
seen, 

For they this Queen attended, in whose stead 

Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse. 

Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did 
pierce ; 

Where Homer's spright did tremble all for 
grief, 

And cursed th’ access of that celestial thief. 

But with Shakespeare the deep homage sets 
in. Shakespeare praises Chapman, speaks of 
“the proud, full sail of his great verse.” 


Cult of Shakespeare 


But soon the cult of Shakespeare himself 
appears. William Basse is remembered chiefly 
for his “Elegy on Mr William Shakespeare.” 
He has Spenser, Chaucer, and ‘“‘rare Beau- 
mont” move in their fourfold tomb to make 
room for Shakespeare; then he decides that 
Shakespeare should have unmolested peace: 


Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone; 
Under this carved marble of thine own. 


Ben Jonson, who loved Shakespeare greatly, 
goes further than Basse: 
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My Shakespeare, rise, I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye 

A little further, to make thee a roome; 

Thou art a moniment without a tombe, 

And art alive still, while thy booke doth live, 
And we have wits to reade, and praise to give. 


Poets from then till now have vied with praise 
for the man whom John Davies of Hereford 
called our English Terence. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters in his ‘To-Morrow Is My Birthday,” 
E. A. Robinson in ‘Ben Jonson Entertains a 
Man from Stratford,” and Hart Crane in 
“Shakespeare” are among the most recent of 
poets who have recognized Shakespeare as the 
great master. Similarly, Milton, that other 
giant of English literature, has inspired un- 
ending comment on his genius. 

There was friendship and good ale at the 
Mermaid tavern: 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid; heard words that have 


been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame. 


Ben Jonson was monarch here and his master- 
ship is endorsed in the lines of the admiring 
Beaumont: 
I who have no good but in thy company, 
Protest it will my greatest comfort be 
To acknowledge all I have to flow from thee. 
Ben, when these scenes are perfect, we'll taste 
wine. ; 
I'll drink thy Muse’s health; thou shalt quaff 
mine. 


Later Robert Herrick wrote several tributes 
to Ben Jonson, often just a quatrain—the 
quick tribute that does something that often 
the long ode or elegy cannot accomplish, the 
sort of thing that Emily Dickinson did when 
she sent a tiny poem with a red tulip to a 
friend. 

John Donne, who inspired Thomas Carew’s 
“An Elegy upon the Death of Doctor 
Donne,"” seems a poet apart—his poems “‘a 
bracelet of bright hair around the bone. of 
English poetry.” Today's writers and poets 
still call on him “whose muse on dromedary 
trots,” as Coleridge wrote. Hemingway's 
great title For Whom the Bell Tolls is a 
novelist’s high praise of Donne. 


The eighteenth-century poets are as famous 
as elegiasts as they are as heroic coupleteers. 
Their poems usually run to greater length 
than the Elizabethans’ and are often more 
bedecked with wreaths of laurel and shades 
of cypress. They sometimes appear self- 
conscious but for all that there is an appeal- 
ing quality about them. Even Pope can seem 
like a brilliant child reciting a memory pas- 
sage, but, like his compeers, his learning was 
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great and his execution of it admirable. Gay’s 
“Welcome to Mr. Pope on His Return from 
Greece,”’ homage to his friend at the comple- 
tion of his translation of the Iliad, has a 
warmth and humorous quality almost modern 
in feeling. 

There is Pope’s affection for Gay in the 
lines in his “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot’: 


Blessed be the great for those they take away 
And those they left me, for they left me Gay. 


To list the poets who wrote on Pope would 
be a job for a prospective Ph.D., and we'd 
probably do better to read Edith Sitwell’s 
“Alexander Pope.” Parnell, Gay, Cowper, 
Allen Tate are a few. And to list the poets 
about whom Pope commented would be to 
outline the history of poetry through his day. 
The eighteenth century was a critical century 
and poetasters can have a field day exploring 
it for its poetic judgment. We cannot always 
accept their conclusions. Addison, an arch- 
critic, dismisses Chaucer as a “merry bard” 
and claims (Aorribile dictu) that “age has 
rusted what the poet writ.’ He is ruthless 
with Spenser, too, dismissing him as a creator 
of artificial pageantry whose knights and 
damsels under scrutiny disappear and “‘all the 
pleasing landscape fades away.’ For those 
whom he admires he has the perfect adjectives 
—'‘artful Dryden,” ‘harmonious Congreve,” 
“courtly Waller.” 

Dryden died in 1700 but he had an eight- 
eenth-century manner. His poetry on poets is 
plentiful and wide in scope. He could be 
extravagant and he could be devastating. He 
placed Congreve’s genius on a level with 
Shakespeare's: 

Heav'n that but once was prodigal before, 


To Shakespeare gave as much, he could not give 
him more. 


But in a malicious mood, he could be shatter- 
ing. Few poets have been immortalized for 
dullness, and none so horribly as the unfor- 
tunate Thomas Shadwell, who fell afoul of 
Dryden in the famous ‘Mac Flecknoe.”’ 


Fertile Periods of Criticism 


Probably the three most fertile periods of 
poetical criticism are the Elizabethan, the 
eighteenth century, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We have mentioned earlier some ro- 
mantic and Victorian examples. A really full 
treatment would add a detailed discussion 
of such brilliant examples as Wordsworth’s 
“marvelous boy, the sleepless soul that per- 
ished in his pride,’’ Chatterton—of whom 
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Coleridge wrote his ““Monody on the Death 
of Chatterton,’’ and Keats, a most lyric and 
pitying sonnet. Burns inspired many poems ; 
for sincerity and understanding Whittier's 
simple one is perhaps the best. Wordsworth 
was the subject of many, most of them 
high praise though the best remembered is 
probably the least’ fair — Browning’s ‘‘Lost 
Leader.’ Keats is almost universally admired 
for the beautiful and fragile poet that he is, 
and so too is Shelley. Browning honored 
them both; the one in the poem beginning 
“And did you once see Shelley plain”; the 
other in “Popularity’"—'‘Stand still, true poet 
that you are!” Elizabeth Browning’s admira- 
tion for Robert as a poet permeates her work 
and is a part of her great love for him. 

And so it continues— Matthew Arnold 
on Heine, on Clough, on Shakespeare, on 
Goethe ; Thomas Hardy on Swinburne; Fran- 
cis Thompson on Coventry Patmore; Hart 
Crane on Emily Dickinson; Stephen Vincent 
Benét on Walt Whitman; Joyce Kilmer on 
Lionel Johnson and on Father Hopkins ; Wil- 
frid W. Gibson on Rupert Brooke, ad infini- 
tum. There are the multi-barrelled poems, 
miscellanies that aim their sights at whole 
clusters of poets —two of these are James 
Russell Lowell’s ‘‘A Fable for Critics’’ and 
its lineal descendant, Amy Lowell’s ‘‘Critical 
Fables.” 


Modern Subjects 


Particularly revealing are the poetic subjects 
of our moderns: T. S. Eliot's “Whispers of 
Immortality,” with its reference to John Web- 
ster; Humbert Wolfe writing of Ronsard and 
Baudelaire; Conrad Aiken’s “Prelude LVI,” 
which shows his interest in Rimbaud and 
Verlaine; Robert Hillyer’s “For Maister 
Geoffrey Chaucer,” and his ‘Letter to Robert 
Frost’; Horace Gregory's “Praise to John 
Skelton” ; Siegfried Sassoon’s “At the Grave 
of Henry Vaughan”; William Carlos Wil- 
liams on D. H. Lawrence; and, since we must 
have a last, W. H. Auden’s ‘In Memory of 
W. B. Yeats.” 

The ways to the poets are many. There are 
perhaps more orderly ones than these, quicker 
ones too if you want to try short cuts. There 
can be few happier ways than when the poets 
do the guiding. The reference books will 
help, the anthologies and histories of litera- 
ture will direct us to what we are supposed to 
know. But none of these can possess the con- 
tagion and the delight that we can capture 
from poet pointing to poet. 
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Because of the interest you have shown—the many inter- 
esting questions you have asked—we are taking this 
opportunity to take you behind the scenes of the map- 
making operations of Time, Lire, and FortuNE, show 


you some of the hows and whys. 


THE MOST FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTION about Fortune maps is 


“Why the unfamiliar projections” ? 

Since every FORTUNE map is drawn to illustrate a specific strategy — whether political, 
economic, or military—the projection used is dictated by the needs of the story. Cartographer 
Richard Edes Harrison and FORTUNE’s Editors work together to decide what problem pre- 
sented by the article can best be clarified with a map—and what form the map should take. 
Seldom, if ever, would a Mercator map place the observer in the most advantageous spot to 
see the problem as clearly as it is possible to see it through some other projection. 

For example, to show “One World, One War,” the 
projection known as “North Polar Azimuthal Equidis- 
tant” flung the world out from the North Pole like a dan- 
cer’s skirts, provided a clear index to over-all strategy and 
to the realities of world geography. 

For “Great Circle Airways” Gnomonic Projection, 
although distorting shape, area, and scale, made it possible 
to show the shortest route by drawing a straight line be- 
tween any two points. 

To show the Atlantic and Pacific arenas, Ortho- 
graphic, the most nearly pictorial of all formal projections, 
by its compromise between a two-dimensional map and a 
three-dimensional globe, illustrated from an infinite view- 
point the sietidiallies of continents and seas. 


All these Ag chee ee which FORTUNE pioneered in 


publishing, help illuminate the new and changed relationships between the nations, and re- 
veal the strategic channels. by which the world today is linked in war and peace. 
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THE BIGGEST QUESTION about Time’s maps, 


ever since the war put as many as seven in each issue, is 
“How do you do it—and still do it so well” ? 

The answer is to be found in TIME’s Map Department 
where Chief Cartographer, Robert M. Chapin, Jr., and a 
staff of four try to keep ahead of the news. Here, with a 
“bank” of maps they have drawn to illustrate events that 
might erupt into the headlines, with a “morgue” of 1,500 
reference maps, charts and photographs to draw on, with 
two large floating globes—one political, one physical— 
suspended from the ceiling in such a way that they can be 
photographed from any angle, TIME’s Map Department is 
ready to turn out in short order the kind of clear, compos- 
ite cartography that has helped revolutionize teaching from maps in schools and colleges all 
over the country. 

The two tools that help Cartographer Chapin make TIME’s maps so different are (1) the 
air brush with which he sprays an infinite number of shadings to achieve a three-dimensional 
height and depth; and (2) a library of celluloid stencils— bomb splashes, flags, jeeps, sinking 
ships, etc.—which speeds the weekly reproduction of important symbols. 











LIFE MAPS BRING FORTH QUESTIONS 


and tributes as varied as the maps themselves. For unlike 
FORTUNE and TIME, LIFE uses maps in many ways, for 
many purposes, and the result is the most versatile collec- 
tion of maps you will find in any publication. 

In LiFe you will find:— Flat, Mercator projection 
maps to give graphic emphasis to a statistic .. . 

Detailed map drawings to bring home a far-away, 
complicated military engagement —such as the map draw- 
ings that pictorially explained the invasion of Europe... 
the day by day battle drawings that showed the lands, com- 
parative distances, strategy and forces involved in the 
recent battles of the Philippines . . . 

A series to illustrate a LIFE story best told in maps—such as those on The Postwar Air, 
Weather, Aerial Navigation, Artzybasheff’s Picture Map of Tropical Diseases . . . 

Maps in articles on map-making itself—“Global War Teaches Global Cartography,” 
“Perspective Maps,” which dealt with the map-making of Richard Edes Harrison, “The 
Dymaxion World” of R. Buckminster Fuller, which could be cut out and assembled. 

Head of Lire’s Art Department, Allan McNab, places few limitations on the versatility 
of the news maps and map drawings his staff prepares. Two “musts” are speed and accuracy, 
faithfully observed in all LIFE maps. 
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WE HOPE THESE WORDS of explanation will add to 
your enjoyment of TIME, LIFE, and FORTUNE maps. And for 


further information about any maps mentioned above, or 


TIME Ine. 


mate) of 
about the availability of maps for display purposes, we 


TIME — LIFE -FORTUNE 
cordially invite you to write to the Bureau of Special Serv- 





ices, TIME Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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A Teachers College Gives Regional 
Library Service 


By Dorothy Vernon Crowder * 


"TOWARD the beginning of 1940, a young 

man from a county of southwestern Ken- 
tucky remarked that if the Wright brothers, 
who used a public library to gain information, 
had lived in his part of the country they 
wouldn't be off the ground yet. He was speak- 
ing specifically of three counties—Calloway, 
Graves, and Marshall—in the lower valley 
of the Tennessee River. At that time, in an 
area of 1,200 square miles, with a population 
of 67,000, there was no public library service 
available. 

In 1944, through a system of branches, de- 
posit stations, school deposits, and bookmo- 
bile deliveries, the people of this same area 
are participating in the unique opportunities 
afforded by a regional library administered 
by an established educational institution—a 
state teachers college. The story of this 
changed condition is one of cooperation 
among local agencies and well administered 
financial aid from the outside. 


The three counties now served by the Re- 
gional Library of Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege were long cut off from the rest of the 
country by the Tennessee, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi rivers, by poor roads, and by toll 
bridges and ferries. The inhabitants, mainly 
farm dwellers, were generally high in native 
ability, but lacked educational and cultural 
advantages which would have enabled them 
to improve their farming and industrial prac- 
tices and to enrich their leisure-time experi- 
ences. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is prima- 
rily a social planning agency. When it came 
to build the Kentucky Dam at Gilbertsville in 
Marshall County, its educational experts 
looked about for a local agency through which 
it might initiate public library service to TVA 
employees in the Kentucky Dam area. In ad- 
joining Calloway County the Authority found 
Murray State Teachers College. Established 
in 1923, it had already done much to improve 
the quality of public instruction in western 
Kentucky. The people were familiar with the 
college and depended upon its administrators 
and faculty for leadership to a certain extent. 
The teachers college, dedicated to educational 
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work, seemed the logical agency to give library 
service to a population that needed not only 
books, but guidance in using these books. 

Hence contracts were drawn up between 
TVA, Murray State Teachers College, and 
the Kentucky Library Extension Division. 
The TVA would house a reading center at 
Gilbertsville, and supply funds to carry on 
and expand the service. The Library Exten- 
sion Division would lend books, and give 
advisory service and moral support. The col- 
lege would provide headquarters for the serv- 
ice, and arrange for the technical preparation 
of the library materials. The service was to 
be directed by the Specialist in Library Service 
of the TVA, the director of the Library Ex- 
tension Division, and the college librarian. 
The latter was also to superintend the regional 
service until a regional librarian could be se- 
cured. 





A poster graphically presenting the "Magic 
Circle” of cooperative library service 
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POTTERTOWN HOMEMAKERS CLUB, CALLOWAY COUNTY 


‘ Soon the camp library at Gilbertsville was 
established, with a well rounded collection of 
practical, cultural, and recreational reading 
materials. The regional librarian arrived and 
began working with farseeing citizens’ groups. 
By 1940, local people began to take notice. 


First among the agencies to ask for service 
were the county school boards in Calloway 
and Marshall counties. They appropriated 
several hundred dollars, on a per capita basis, 
for service to their one- and two-teacher 
schools. There is no state aid fund for school 
libraries in Kentucky, and pupils of these 
smallest schools stand on the lowest rung of 
opportunity as far as equipment of any kind 
is concerned. A new supply monthly of the 
best in children’s literature opened up almost 
a new world to youngsters most of whom had 
never seen a really beautiful edition of a book 
for children. 


Consolidated schools are slightly better off, 
and have libraries of a skimpy sort. The 
boards agreed that these schools might pool 
their books with the regional collection. Thus, 
if a school will pool, say forty books accept- 
able by regional library standards, it will re- 
ceive each month forty ‘new’ books. The 
school retains ownership of the original books 
in case it ever withdraws from the service, but 
no school has ever yet withdrawn. 


In order to make the school service more 
effective, the library invites the county teach- 
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ers to meetings in the regional headquarters. 
Here they may talk over their teaching plans 
and, with expert help at hand, actually choose 
the books, pictures, clippings, and pamphlets 
which they can best use in their schools. Critic 
teachers in the college training school aid by 
preparing outlines for units of instruction for 
which supplementary materials are available 
in the regional collection. 


Books for Adults 


This still left, in this rural area, a vast num- 
ber of adults unreached by books. For them, 
then, a chain of deposit stations was set up— 
“Community Libraries” they are proudly 
called! They were established in stores, fill- 
ing stations, post offices, and even in private 
homes in a few sections so isolated that there 
were not even crossroads stores near by. 

Country stores make excellent deposit sta- 
tions, for everybody has to go to the grocery 
store, whether he goes elsewhere or not. And 
the cracker-barrel philosophy clubs still con- 
vene in these stores—they are natural meet- 
ing places. Here the storekeeper clears a shelf 
of overalls, toilet paper, house paint, or cook- 
ies, and the librarian fills it with books. Books 
both practical and recreational, both fiction 
and nonfiction. 

Along with more serious titles there is a 
mixture of light love, wild West, and mystery. 
For many of these people, having long been 
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The Bookmobile stops at Church Grove 
two-teacher school in Marshall County 


without any books whatever, must be given 
first of all something which they can read 
with simple pleasure. Before or can profit 
by a book on improved methods of home 
canning, they must be able to comprehend 
Zane Grey—or the comic strips of the daily 
paper! After all, was it not John Cotton Dana 
who said, ‘Better a shallow mind than an 
empty one” ? 

With each deposit goes a chart of simple 
directions for checking out the books (for 
all deposits are self-service) and an attractive 
poster for the store window to call attention 
to the “library” inside. Because men of the 
area are now fighting in places which, two 
years ago, were not even pink spots on the 
globe to them, the folks left behind are also 
drawn to the reading center by the large world 
map which is placed in each station. In one 
village, a native, who had spent several years 
on a tiny island off the South American coast, 
failing to find “his” island on the map, 
proudly drew it in with red ink! 

The storekeepers who house the books of- 
ten do voluntary promotion work for the li- 
brary. In one village, when the bookmobile 
arrives, the merchant immediately begins 
cranking the telephone to let people know 
that “The girls are here with the books.” Re- 
cently, when a visitor from A. L. A. head- 
quarters was taken on a tour of the region, 
another merchant-custodian gave her such a 
spontaneous and appreciative lecture on the 
regional library that she teasingly accused the 
librarian of having coached the man in his 
speech! 
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Realizing that towns of 4,000 to 9,000 pop- 
ulation cannot be served by an informal de- 
posit, the library has set up branches in the 
county seats of Calloway and Graves counties, 
in addition to the one at the dam site. Both 
of these are centrally located. One is in the 
courthouse, and is administered by a trained 
librarian who also has charge of the entire 
— in that county ; the other, by a former 
student of the college, who knows the people 
she serves. 

Not content to say, ‘“The books are here. 
You can get them if you want them,” the re- 
gional library strives to live up to its teachers 
college tradition by participating in all sorts 
of educational movements. It works with the 
county agents and home demonstration agents, 
farm bureau and homemakers clubs, child 
welfare department and civic clubs. At the 
request of the Kentucky Library Extension 
Division, the library has recently helped to 
organize citizens’ informal discussion groups 
over the area. It has given these groups help- 
ful and provocative books to use in their meet- 
ings, and has secured specialists to lead discus- 
sions, when outside leaders were wanted. 
Many of these leaders are college professors, 
so that once again the library realizes the ad- 
vantage it has in being a part of a college pro- 
gram. Many of the books used in working 
with these groups, too, reflect this advantage. 
For the regional library may borrow books di- 
rectly from the regular college collection. 
Thus many technical and historical works, and 
expensive books on art and music, which 
would not ordinarily be found in a small pub- 
lic library are available to the regional library 
patrons. 

Informality and flexibility are outstanding 
characteristics of the service. A librarian from 
the traditional departmentalized, formally- 
organized library might tear his hair in an- 
guish here. For instance, the regional library 
can meyer quote with pride any accurate sta- 
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LYNN GROVE Discussion Group, CALLOWAY COUNTY 


tistics on borrowers or circulation. Sometimes 
the rural borrower remembers to write his 
name on the book card at the station; some- 
times he forgets. However, the number of 
books actually lost is surprisingly small, and 
those are lost in a good cause. The purpose 
of the service is to see that people have books, 
not just to fill up a circulation record book. 
Similarly, the financial setup might at first 
puzzle anyone but a staff member. The library 
works with whatever agencies are willing to 
work with it. Thus, in addition to the TVA 
funds, it is supported by contracts with county 
schools, independent school districts, a city 
council, and two county courts. As the people 
learn what the service means to them, addi- 
tional financial support will be made avail- 
able. One county court member, who voted 
for the library appropriation over the bitter 
protest of some people in his district, g on 
to the librarian that later, when the deposit 
had actually been set up in his district, the 
same people declared they would never be 
willing to do without library service again! 
At the present time the regional library 
serves three branches, forty-four deposit sta- 
tions, and seventy-one schools. Each school 
and station is visited once monthly on a regu- 


lar schedule by the bookmobile. The book- 
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mobile, the only one in the state operated by 
a public library, is a Dodge panel truck, re- 
fitted with inside and outside shelving, cup- 
boards, bulletin board, et cetera. It carries 
about one thousand books. Although fairly 
small, it is more suitable to the region than 
a heavier truck which in bad weather could 
not go over many of the roads. 

The regional library was operated in 1943 
on a budget of a little over sixteen cents per 
capita. The inadequacy of this sum was re- 
lieved only by the nature of the library, with 
its constantly circulating book stock assuring 
the most complete use of what is available. 
There is no deadwood in the regional library 
collection. The staff of four full-time and 
two part-time workers also is inadequate. The 
library urgently needs a full-time secretary 
and a man to drive the bookmobile, for ex- 
ample. But these things, too, will come, as 
the people learn that they need them. 

Those who have worked with it feel that 
the first regional library in the United States 
to be served by a teachers college has already 
proved its practicability; and they foresee a 
postwar world in which the library will ex- 
tend its services to perhaps as many as fifteen 
counties in its natural geographical area, con- 
tinuing, as it grows, to ‘‘help people live.” 
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The Map Collection in the 
Public Library 


ACQUISITION, CATALOGING, AND CARE OF 
THE COLLECTION 


By Rex M. Potterf * 


TH map collection in the main library 
here has been meager and until recently 
no purpose has existed to increase the collec- 
tion extensively or to make it distinctive. Each 
of the service departments and some of the 
branch libraries have acquired maps of one 
kind or another to meet some of the urgent 
needs of their patronage. The map material 
which had accumulated here was included 
within these categories: 
1. A considerable amount of material—geological, 
nautical, commercial, strategical, and otherwise 


—acquired from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments because of the depository procedure. 


nN 


Maps of this locality or region such as the of- 
ficial road map of Allen County, Indiana con- 
servation map, election precinct map of the city 
of Fort Wayne, swapride map of the city, Civil- 
ian Defense map, etc. 


3. Graphic and pictorial maps accumulated in the 
circulation department and acquired mainly for 
use in making displays and exhibits in the lobby. 
This collection included somewhat more than 
fifty excellent items such as Booklovers’ Map 
of British Isles, Drainage and Game maps of 
Indiana, Flag maps of California, Picture maps 
of France, Scenic map of New Hampshire, etc. 
Occasionally these maps were loaned under ex- 
traordinary conditions. 


4. An incomplete collection of map supplements 
published by the National Geographic Society 
to accompany its monthly periodical. 


5. A few maps acquired by the reference depart- 
ment through the years from miscellaneous 
sources. These were used only for reference 
work and were by no means an outstanding 
collection. 


Except in respect to the maps acquired from 
the Superintendent of Documents the hold- 
ings of the library were so negligible as 
viewed from either a general reference or cir- 
culation standpoint that the problem of ac- 
quisition seemed to lie wholly ahead of us. 
Wartime influences on world trade precluded 
the possibility of any considerable importa- 
tions of foreign-made maps. The literature 
of the subject, however, indicated the four 
great commercial publishers of maps in the 
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United States as the readiest source for pur- 
chases. Likewise a number of other sources 
of specialized and varied oe material were 
available. Thus far.the problem of map ac- 
quisition here has followed certain lines which 
seem to have been established for us: 


1. The domestic commercial sources: Rand Mc- 
Nally, Hammond, Denoyer-Geppert, and A. J. 
Nystrom were consulted and all suitable maps 
for library purposes were selected from their 
catalogs. All political, commercial, physical, 
and historical charts of these companies were 
chosen. No outline maps were included in the 
collection. Otherwise the collection was made 
to include nearly everything published by these 
companies. One of the companies, in its ca- 
pacity of agent for W. A. Phillips Ltd. of Great 
Britain, was able to furnish a considerable num- 
ber of Phillips maps. In the same way one of 
the commercial firms as agent was able to fur- 
nish the Covarrubias pictorial maps of the 
Pacific and of the United States. On the other 
hand the out-of-print problem and that of maps 
printed from foreign-owned plates soon con- 
fronted us. 


2. National Geographic Maps. Since our stock 
of these maps was small and incomplete it was 
desirable to acquire a file of them as nearly com- 
plete as possible. Fortunately these supplements 
had never been included in the bound volumes 
of the National Geographic Magazine but were 
preserved separately. Likewise it was desirable 
to acquire as many as twenty-five duplicates of 
many of these maps for the urban and rural 
branches and the school services. It was pos- 
sible to acquire from used-magazine dealers 
approximately 300 assorted copies of the Na- 
tional Geographic although it was not possible 
to secure the desired number of needed dupli- 
cates. 


3. Reprints of maps from other periodicals. Other 
periodicals such as Time, Fortune, and News- 
week have frequently published reprints of some 
of the outstanding maps used to illustrate arti- 
cles. Some of these were obtainable from the 
magazines themselves. Others were fortunately 
available from used-magazine stores. 


4. Miscellaneous sources of supply for maps. Some 
maps are available from miscellaneous sources. 
Some companies have made use of pictorial 
maps as advertising media. State Conservation 
Departments and Chambers of Commerce have 
disseminated them for purposes of publicity. 
Occasionally a cartographer or artist has adver- 
tised and retailed his own product. 
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The form, care, and space requirement of 
the map collection presented a considerable 
problem of planning. Purchases began about 
July 1, 1943. By the end of the year, approxi- 
mately eight hundred maps had accumulated. 
Some of them were no more than two square 
feet in size. The largest covered forty-eight 
square feet. Here was a collection of maps 
which should it grow no larger, would still 
cover a wall space of at least several thousand 
square feet. Immediately it cen that the 
traditional roller-case type of map storage 
could not be utilized in Fort Wayne because 
of lack of space at main library. For lending 
and for table use in reference work the roller 
map would be unmanageable. The alternative 
was a dissected map mounted on canvas for 
folding, with metal eyelets for hanging. 
Wherever possible the maps were ordered in 
that form from their publishers. In case they 
could only be furnished mounted on rollers 
or on paper without reinforcement of canvas 
they were purchased and held for processing. 

The purchases and acquisitions resulted in 
the accumulation of several hundred un- 
mounted maps or maps on rollers. A local 
blueprint firm undertook the processing of 


these items at a flat price of twenty-six cents 
per square foot. Maps so processed were 
folded in a black canvas cover. These locally 
processed items were labeled at the top in 
white ink so they could be filed under that 
heading if desired. When the maps were clas- 
sified and cataloged they were allocated to 
the general reference department and filed 
there in vertical file fashion. A catalog for 
the map collection seemed necessary because 
of its extent and variety. The experience of 
the service departments with maps and with 
questions in general indicated two objectives 
for the cataloger. 


A. To retain as nearly as possible the same tech- 
nique in cataloging maps as practiced with 
books. 

B. To classify maps so that the consultant or user 
will find the maps which are related in area 
arranged in the most accessible manner. 


The descriptive information about maps in 
the catalog closely parallels that about books. 
Details peculiar to maps are isolated in the 
same way that attributes of books are recorded 
in the catalog. 





A CORNER OF THE EXHIBIT OF MAPS FROM THE MAP COLLECTION 
Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indiana 
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A. Additional information distinctive of maps is 
included, e.g., scale, projection, insets, etc. 


B. Notes which are pertinent to a better description 
and identification of the map are freely used, 
such as information regarding legends, graphs, 
etc. 


C. The listing of insets is comparable to the con- 
tents for a book. 


D. Author entry: Cartographer, if known, is used, 
then editor, and last, the publisher. 


E. Series items are very important because of the 
similarity in titles of maps, and the lack of the 
average library patron's knowledge of the names 
of cartographers. 


Classification, subject headings, analytics, 
and manner of filing were designed and co- 
ordinated in such a manner as to be of maxi- 
mum aid to the patron. Classification is by 
area but the subject headings are inclusive of 
many attributes of the maps which may serve 
as Clues to their discovery such as economic, 
historical, population, railroad, military, and 
pictorial. Analytics are assigned for all in- 


THE USE OF THE 
By D. A. 


TH public use made of the map collection 

in the few months which have elapsed 
since its inception has thoroughly justified 
its existence, and it seems certain that interest 
is increasing as the value of the collection is 
demonstrated. 

Because of the physical nature of the maps 
and the necessity for preserving them as care- 
fully as possible it was decided to place the 
collection in the reference’ department. and 
follow a fairly liberal policy of circulation. 
The maps were to be cataloged as reference 
materials, but would circulate with certain 
restrictions, permitting the greatest advantage 
to be derived from them while avoiding the 
consequent wear and tear of unrestricted cir- 
culation. 

The resulting policy (which has proved 
quite satisfactory) permits the maps to be 
loaned for a definite use to persons needing 
them as visual aids for club talks, lectures, 
and similar instances. Experience has shown 
that the maps are only occasionally required 
by the general public for any other purpose. 
With the interest in the progress of the war 
remaining dominant, most of the demands 
made upon the collection naturally have been 
for maps helping to clarify speakers’ discus- 
sions of current events and problems hinging 
upon the economic and political policies of 
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set maps. The cards are filed in the master 
adult catalog because these maps will be used 
by a general adult public rather than by map 
specialists. 

Though no limitations as to size of the map 
collection have been considered, there are, 
nevertheless, certain general aspects of ref- 
erence work which will act as guides. Obvi- 
ously there is little need for the acquisition 
of maps whose sole value lies in their appeal 
to private collectors; that is, oddities and 
rare old items. The ever-present and painful 
problem of space alone is sufficient cause for 
deliberation where these are concerned. In 
short, the problem is to provide a map collec- 
tion which will most adequately satisfy the 
needs of the immediate community. Its com- 
prehensive character, the freshness of the ma- 
terial, and the thorough cataloging it has re- 
ceived make it particularly adaptable to the 
reference needs of the Public Library of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County. 


MAP COLLECTION 


De gilz T 


the belligerents. The Mediterranean and 
South Pacific areas, together with ey i 
Alaska, and North Africa are most called for. 

Needless to say, maps of Latin America 
are much in demand. The attraction of the 
countries to the south as a subject for the plan- 
ners of club programs remains unabated. 
Fortunately there are several maps admirably 
suited for use with lectures, though there re- 
mains a need for some of a specialized nature: 
for example, one giving a detailed or perhaps 
pictorial presentation of the products of each 
country. 


Pictorial Ma ps 


Pictorial maps seem to play a special part 
in helping people to visualize the nature of 
the earth, especially when the individual pos- 
sesses little or no knowledge of cartography. 
These maps cannot be dismissed as simply 
decorative, in spite of the fact that they are 
often sought for that reason alone. Now, 
with relatives of soldiers and sailors turning 
their attention to all the continents, and with 
maps oftentimes their only connecting links, 
it is obvious that even the moderately experi- 
enced map readers can much more easily ap- 
preciate the general aspect of the terrain in the 
pictorial representation than in the form of 
hachures or bench marks. 

There ate many possibilities for the utiliza- 
tion of skillful pictorial representation in the 
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near future if there is maintained an attitude 
that clarity and sincere delineation cannot be 
permitted to suffer in the cause of decorative- 
ness. Of course, if the object of the map is 
solely to be decorative, its limited value in 
reference work must be recognized and dealt 
with accordingly. 


To obtain the greatest advantage from the 
collection some means of bringing it to the 
attention of the public needed to be arranged. 
Obviously, owing to the nature of the maps, 
this could best be done in the form of an 
exhibit, and as soon as the major part of the 
collection had been assembled, steps were 
taken to hang an exhibit which would be fully 
representative. Care was taken to select ex- 
amples from groups or series of maps which 
would illustrate different types of presenta- 
tion. 


The exhibit also demonstrated another 
feature of the collection: it has been elab- 
orated upon to the extent of including large 
charts purposely constructed to be used for 
instruction. Among them are meteorological, 
astronomical, and economic charts quite 
clearly depicting material suitable for class- 
room use. 


An announcement of the display was made 
in the local newspapers in the form of an 
article describing its nature and stating its 
purpose. 

Almost immediately after the exhibit had 
been hung and in spite of the fact that it was 
necessary to place it on the second floor out 
of the way of the general traffic, visitors to 
the library began to show considerable in- 
terest. The variety of the visitors and their 
inquisitiveness gave ample evidence that the 
public of today is more than a little interested 
in timely geography. Particularly noticeable 
was the absorbing attraction the maps of all 
types seemed to hold for the school children 
who visited the exhibit, leading them to hold 
spirited discussions among themselves as they 
followed lines on the maps with their fingers. 
In fact, the display was on the whole so well 
received that after several weeks it was re- 
moved and a second exhibit, equally success- 
ful, replaced it. 


There is little doubt that both displays had 
much to do with the increased use of the maps 
by teachers and students, both of whom have 
taken advantage of the borrowing privilege. 
Some teachers have been content to borrow 
the maps or charts for several days as they 
needed them and have expressed their appre- 
ciation of them as visual aids. Others have 
used the collection as a guide in ordering maps 
for their classrooms, being able to purchase 
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with more certainty for having seen copies 
of the maps themselves. 


With very little hesitation -— are loaned 
to responsible high school students, so that 
they may use them with class talks. At first, 
because of the costliness of the maps, it was 
thought this practice might present difficul- 
ties. But apparently if the authenticity of each 
student’s request is satisfactorily established, 
there is but little ground for apprehension 
regarding the safe return of the map. 


Such encouraging results in the short time 
the collection has been in existence satisfac- 
torily demonstrate that the assembling of map 
materials of this type and on this scale has an 
indisputable value to a library the size of that 
of Fort Wayne: the size of the collection is 
not at all out of proportion to the size of the 
library. For this comprehensiveness is not 
that of a surplus of dead material, but one of 
variety of subject matter and projections— 
features which are a necessity in dealing with 
the reference questions of a public which has 
had this new source of information brought 
to its attention. 





CHRISTMAS BOOK TREE 


The serious and sombre placidity of the 
medical profession was startled in the 
Public Health Division of the New York 
Municipal Reference Library last Christ- 
mas by the unusual sight of a large 
Christmas tree all decked with colorful 
book jackets made into cone shapes of 
varying sizes. Doctors, specialists, and 
nurses who are also authors, were de- 
lighted to find their progenies hanging on 
high branches. The medical books ac- 
quired by the library during the year were 
thus colorfully displayed. 
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Keepers of Books 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE FUTURE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By Ethel Bluman * 


| a challenging article’ in June 1940, 
Archibald MacLeish asked whether librar- 
ians were to consider themselves “keepers of 
books’’ in the narrow sense as preservers and 
custodians of the physical volume, or keepers 
of ideas, of the intellectual book. What has 
happened in the intervening four years has 
shown that libraries, if they are to remain 
alive, must be far more than collections of 
physical books. If there were any librarians 
who were no more than custodians, they must 
long since have been left behind or swept 
away in the onrushing tide of war activities. 

Yet one very obstinate fact faces us con- 
stantly—the keeping of those physical books 
is something that must be done! “‘Books,”’ of 
course, nowadays includes pamphlets and 
government documents and magazines and 
newspapers and maps and pictures and clip- 
pings and phonograph records and microfilms 
and card indexes of current information, as 
well as bound volumes. And the “keeping” 
includes selecting and acquiring and classify- 
ing and marking and shelving or filing them, 
and making records so that they can be found 
when wanted. 


Double Duty 


As the range of human knowledge, the 
quantity of printed material, and the library’s 
conception of its responsibilities grows, the 
processes involved in making library materials 
available for use cannot remain simple. Even 
the classification and cataloging that might be 
satisfactory for a small library where every 
book is in plain sight in one room, would be, 
for the large library, worse than inadequate— 
it might be positively misleading. Every step 
in the ‘keeping of books” involves more de- 
tail and requires greater accuracy. How is the 
librarian to fulfill his double duty as the 
keeper of physical books and the dissemina- 
tor of ideas? 

The answer, of course, is more and better— 
much better—clerical assistants. 








* Assistant Reference Librarian, Oakland, California, 
Public Library. 


1 MacLeish, Archibald. ‘‘Of the Librarian's Profession.”’ 
Atlantic Monthly 65:786-90, June 1940. 
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The separation of clerical from professional 
duties has filled many pages of print and 
many days of discussion in library history. 
Most librarians and administrators agree that 
it is desirable, yet professional librarians con- 
tinue to spend hours on clerical work for the 
simple reason that it must be done and there 
is no one else to do it satisfactorily. A recent 
article in the Pacific Northwest Library As- 
sociation’s P.N.L.A. Quarterly * presents the 
situation clearly. It is true that some of a 
library's clerical work could be cut down by 
the installation of mechanical devices, by 
more efficient organization, and by various 
short cuts and elimination of unnecessary 
processes; yet after all this has been done, 
there still remains a vast body of routine li- 
brary work calling for skilled hands and 
brains. 


Nowhere has this been more forcibly borne 
in upon us than in our special war services to 
our communities. The experience of the Oak- 
land Public Library will doubtless find its 
counterpart in each reader's own library. 
Among the war information activities of Oak- 
land’s reference department may be men- 
tioned displays of war and postwar planning 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals; a card 
index to all sorts of current information; a 
collection of pamphlets, government publica- 
tions, and books for the Oakland Defense 
Council; an index to technical and trade in- 
formation; and a great expansion of the “‘in- 
formation file” of pamphlets and clippings. 


As one looks ahead, there seems no likeli- 
hood that libraries will be able, or will desire, 
to give less service. On the contrary, postwar 
planning opens up new needs to be met with 
new materials and new methods. 

Every one of our war and postwar services 
means an increase in the clerical work to be 
done—and it must be done promptly, and it 
must be done right. This means that a great 
part of it has been done by professional li- 
brarians. As one’s mind travels back over the 
succession of clerical workers available during 
the past eight or ten years, one can readily see 
why. What have we had? High school and 


* Ashwell, Elizabeth. ‘‘Clerical Work in Public Librar- 
ies." P.N.L.A. Quarterly 8:98-9, April 1944. 
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college students working a few hours a week; 
WPA workers of every degree of ability, from 
the few truly gifted to the absolutely incom- 
petent; volunteers and war wives—irregular 
and unreliable as to time schedules; now and 
then a business-college student who appar- 
ently has been incapable of meeting even the 
relatively low requirements of office work in 
war industries. 


At present we are laboring under wartime 
conditions, of course. In more normal times 
many libraries have had a certain number of 
young women doing clerical or subprofes- 
sional work as a step toward professional li- 
brarianship, perhaps part-time work while 
they attend college or library school ; this has 
many advantages, but still leaves the librar- 
ians burdened with the time-consuming task 
of training a constant succession of new work- 
ers in clerical duties. 


Profitable Clerical Work 


Lest it be thought that these remarks are a 
mere reaction of weariness to the present situ- 
ation in which librarians are their own jani- 
tors, pages, and clerks, I hasten to add that in 
my opinion a certain amount and certain 
kinds of ‘‘clerical’’ work are profitable both to 
the librarian and to the taxpayers who support 
the library. A job that requires so much judg- 
ment, or is so varied in character, that it 
would require as much time for the librarian 
to instruct a clerk and revise the work after- 
ward, as to do it himself, had better be done 
by the librarian; else two people’s time is 
being used for what could be done by one. It 
is the great mass of routine work—typing, 
filing, marking, stamping, etc—which should 
be shifted from the librarian’s shoulders. 

Miss Ashwell, in the article cited, puts her 
finger on the core of the problem when she 
points out that library clerical work should be 
set apart as a vocation in itself, not neces- 
sarily leading to librarianship any more than 
nursing leads inevitably to the practice of 
medicine. Not that there should be any im- 
passable line cutting off clerical workers from 
qualifying for librarianship, but the two occu- 
pations, at least in the larger libraries, should 
be recognized as separate careers, both neces- 
sary, both dignified. 


Now there is something unfortunate about 
the title “clerical assistant.’’ It has become 
associated with low salaries, low qualifica- 
tions, and sometimes a feeling that ‘‘profes- 
sional” librarians look down upon “cleri- 
cals.” In offices “clerical work” is often 
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thought of as a beginner's job, below that 
of typist, stenographer, and secretary. ‘‘Sub- 
professional,”’ too, carries the wrong connota- 
tion; although a useful term for library sta- 
tistics, as a name for a class of workers it is 
negative, implying merely a position below 
professional work. 

Why not a new title, a new type of posi- 
tion, with salaries comparable to those of 
junior librarians and with a distinct and hon- 
orable status? For want of a better term let 
us say “library technician,” and interpret this 
to mean a man or woman with special skills 
and special training in library technical proc- 
esses, whose salary scale will compare favor- 
ably with that of high-grade office workers, 
laboratory technicians, nurses, and others 
whose work requires ability and specialized 
education. 

Of course not all library routines call for 
such high qualifications; a graded clerical 
service is needed. The staff of Oakland's ref- 
erence department recently made an unofficial 
and informal list of the clerical duties per- 
formed in the department, whether by librar- 
ians, pages, or such clerical assistants as have 
been at times available. Every library would 
probably have a comparable list, though 
differing in detail. The duties range from 
the very simplest to the highly technical. 
Roughly, they may be grouped in three divi- 
sions. 

There are the jobs requiring no special 
education or skill, and only a minimum of 
instruction and supervision — such tasks as 
opening and stamping mail, cutting pages, 
changing date stamps, etc.—the type of work 
done by the office boy (or girl) in business 
offices, and in libraries by pages when not 
engaged in shelving or running errands. 

Then there is work calling for some special 
skill, and some familiarity with library proce- 
dure, and usually requiring revision: typing 
(for example, addressing envelopes, overdue 
notices, etc.); charging and discharging 
books; filing in relatively simple card in- 
dexes; and the like. Business-school gradu- 
ates or high school graduates with typing abil- 
ity should be able to do these things satisfac- 
torily. 

Finally, there are the jobs which demand 
thorough knowledge of library techniques, 
and intelligence, judgment, and accuracy 
above average. Here would be included filing 
in the card catalog and in certain special card 
indexes ; checking lists with the card catalog; 
cutting stencils or typing bibliographies from 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Newark Experiments with Films 
By Bernard Schein * 


JN the spring of 1944 the Springfield 

Branch of the Newark Public Library 
marked its twenty-first anniversary by launch- 
ing an informal adult education program 
based on educational films. The decision to 
experiment with films was preceded by a study 
of the various types of programs and media 
employed by public libraries with specific ref- 
erence to their appropriateness and applicabil- 
ity to our own situation as viewed from two 
angles: the public at whom the program was 
aimed, and the library personnel and physical 
resources available. 


Attractin g Nonusers 


As to the first—the public—it seemed evi- 
dent that the branch might expand its useful- 
ness by consciously striving to attract to it 
adult nonusers in whom the neighborhood 
abounds to a larger than average degree, a 
condition perhaps not unusual among librar- 
ies situated in an under-privileged section of 
a community. Among the adults are great 
numbers unaccustomed to the acquisition of 
ideas or information through print, although 
they may not necessarily be basically illiterate. 
Clearly, what was indicated, in an educational 
program addressed to members of this group, 
was a medium of communication with which 
they were familiar and which held an attrac- 
tion strong enough to lure them into the li- 
brary. Of the various possibilities, the educa- 
tional moving picture appeared to approxi- 
mate most closely these specifications. 

The moving picture idea also measured up 
well when regarded in the light of the second 
consideration, namely, available library per- 
sonnel and material resources. In connection 
with the latter, films and projection equip- 
ment were made available free of charge by 
the Visual Aids Department of the Newark 
Board of Education. By devoting one morn- 
ing a week for a month, the branch librarian 
was able to preview and select a sufficient 
number of films around which to plan a series 
of four monthly programs, and one main li- 
brary staff member learned to run a projector. 
Thus the new activity, except for the assist- 
ance of the staff member from main library, 


* Branch Librarian, Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. 
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required no additional personnel or altera- 
tions in staff work schedules. 

Since the branch has no auditorium or 
meeting room, a place to hold the programs 
was a prime physical consideration. The chil- 
dren’s reading room, on the second floor, 
proved easily transformable into a small audi- 
torium seating about 65 persons. Here films 
could be shown in the evening when the de- 
partment was closed, without interfering with 
the normal activities of the adult department 
on the first floor. 

Publicity for the new program was ob- 
tained by distributing printed flyers at meet- 
ings of neighborhood community councils 
and other adult organizations, oral announce- 
ments by the branch librarian at meetings of 
the above groups, newspaper notices which 
appeared a few days before each program, 
house-to-house distribution of flyers, and dis- 
tribution of flyers in the library. 

The first three programs were of the film 
forum type, the fourth being a straight film 
program. In every case, however, a brief in- 
troduction to the subject of the film was given 
and, at the end of the program, attention of 
the audience was directed to books attractively 
displayed on near-by tables. 

Books displayed at the film programs in- 
cluded not only titles directly related to the 
topics in the series, but also novels and non- 
fiction of general interest. By displaying the 
latter types of books it was hoped to gain new 
readers from among the newcomers, who for 
one reason or another might not be inclined 
to do serious follow-up reading on program 
topics. Our experience showed that this hope 
was to a considerable extent realized. Mem- 
bers of the audience were invited to borrow 
books whether they were registered borrowers 
or not. Those without cards who wished to 
borrow books were asked to fill out applica- 
tions and were permitted to take books on 
their signatures. 

Briefly summarized, the direct and tangible 
results were as follows: Total attendance for 
the four programs was 126, the highest being 
46, the lowest 20, the average 31.5. Forty- 
four persons borrowed 102 books of which 
about one-third were directly related to the 
subjects of the series. Approximately 75 per- 
sons, or 59 per cent of the total audience, were 
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newcomers to the branch, and 15 of this 
group, or 20 per cent, borrowed books and 
registered for cards. 


Titles of the films used inthe series are as 
follows, with indications of the line of dis- 
cussion taken: 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER Film. forum (How to 
improve Inter-Ameri- 
can relations) 

Film forum (Causes of 
war and means of 
prevention ) 

Film forum (Aviation: 
instrument of war or 
peace?) 

Straight film program 
(with brief talk in- 
troducing each film) 


WoRLD AT WAR 
TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


NEGRO SOLDIER 
DESERT VICTORY 


A valuable by-product of the film programs 
was reaped shortly after the series had begun. 
Learning of our programs, a neighborhood 
organization was encouraged to ask the co- 
operation of the library in presenting a spe- 
cial mediation program of problems growing 
out of child-parent relationships. Needless 
to say, the opportunity was seized upon by the 
branch, books related to the program were 
displayed, and the event, which was widely 
publicized, was highly successful, with over 





70 persons attending, nearly three-fourths of 
them newcomers to the library. The main 
point to be noted from this, of course, is that, 
as the leader of the outside organization ex- 
plained, she would not have thought of the 
library were it not that our film programs 
suggested we might be interested in having 
adult group programs in the library. 

The question naturally arises as to whether 
film programs are a means or an end. Do they 
possess intrinsic value, or are they useful and 
important only to the extent that they lead to 
discussion and further exploration of a topic 
through reading? No final answer to the 
question is here attempted. On the basis of 
our very limited experience, we are inclined 
to believe, however, that films of the type 
used in the series (listed here), quite apart 
from their function as stimuli to discussion 
and reading, are of considerable educative 
value in themselves, and serve to disseminate 
facts and ideas to persons who might not 
otherwise receive them. This would seem 
particularly true in the case of nonreaders. 
What is certain is that the film program, new 
infant of library service, is here to stay, and 
gives every promise of a long, useful, and 
interesting life. 





KEEPERS OF BOOKS 


(Continued from page 275) 

cards or penciled slips, and proofreading 
typed pages, stencils, cards, etc., and making 
needed corrections. This is the type of work 
which consumes so much of the time of pro- 
fessional librarians, either because they have 
no assistants or because the assistants cannot 
be trusted to do such work accurately. 

It goes without saying that the general edu- 
cation and intelligence of these “library tech- 
nicians’’ should be at least of junior college 
level. The most essential specific qualifica- 
tions are accuracy and attention to detail, men- 
tal alertness, a sense of responsibility, neat- 
ness, orderly and systematic habits of work, 
ability to concentrate and to carry in mind 
many small items, ability to follow written or 
oral directions, and good judgment in making 
small corrections or adaptations and in asking 
questions when necessary. 

The special types of knowledge and skill 
needed will vary to some extent from library 
to library, and from department to depart- 
ment. Ability to type neatly and accurately 
and at moderate speed (including making 
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neat carbon copies and cutting stencils) would 
probably be listed among the first in most 
cases. The ability to read with understanding, 
including the reading of handwriting, is a 
prerequisite for many tasks at this level. 
Thorough knowledge of the library's filing 
rules and of the Dewey or other classification 
system, and considerable familiarity with cata- 
loging principles, are needed both for filing 
in the catalog and shelf-lists, and for locating 
specific items in them. Skill in proofreading 
—an eye that catches small errors and incon- 
sistencies —is invaluable. Every librarian 
could add to the list from his own experience. 

To hope for the establishment of such a 
class of library workers in the near future 
may be visionary; but when, as, and if it is 
accomplished, librarians will be freed of the 
necessary details of the physical keeping of 
books, freed to select and read and study and 
talk about books, to plan and lay out methods 
of bringing out the information in books and 
other sources, to make more contacts with the 
community—to be keepers of books in the 
highest sense. 
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The Case of the Illustrious Predecessor 
By Armine D. Mackenzie * 


ig seems appropriate, at a time when the 

recent appearance of two new books on 
Sherlock Holmes indicates an undying popu- 
lar interest in that great figure, to reveal for 
the first time an astounding fact, hitherto not 
remarked even by the Baker Street Irregulars 
and other Holmesian enthusiasts. It is also 
appropriate to unveil such an addition to 
Holmesiana in this magazine. Incredulous at 
first, I have perused again and again the whole 
Sherlockian cannon. There can be no doubt. 
Everything attests to this singular and world- 
shaking discovery. 


Sherlock Holmes Was A 
Special Librarian 


More, he was perhaps the first special li- 
brarian of which there is record. And the suc- 
cess of his methods and techniques, of which 
we today might well be proud, shows that he 
was indeed the illustrious predecessor of your 
trained special librarian of today. 

From the middle of the gaslit Victorian era 
to the time of his retirement at some period 
before World War I, Holmes maintained a 
very specialized business, that of harrowing 
criminals beyond the reach of the police. Like 
all specialized businesses, the one at 221-B 
Baker Street constantly depended on research. 
Few crimes are unique, Holmes was fond of 
saying, and he maintained extensive reference 
files on the subject. We are told of the ‘‘line 
of reference books beside the mantelpiece” in 
his room (‘‘Adventure of the Noble Bach- 
elor’’), to which he reached with the unerring 
precision of the born research expert. Spe- 
cifically mentioned are Whitaker's Almanac 
(Valley of Fear), a continental Gazateer 
(‘Scandal in Bohemia’), the American En- 
cyclopaedia (“Five Orange Pips’’), and a fas- 
cinating work which any modern librarian 
would welcome, The Encyclopaedia of Refer- 
ence (‘Adventure of the Priory School”). In 
addition to these, there is the monumental 
“Index of Biographies” compiled by Holmes 
himself, which was infallible when it came to 
famous criminals, but did not contain the 
name of a well known football player of the 


* Catalog Department, Los Angeles, California, Public 
Library. 
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time (‘Adventure of the Missing Three- 
Quarter’ and others). 


His Special Library 


We see, then, that part of Holmes’ great 
success came as the result of his excellent spe- 
cial library. But the further fact is important: 
he was his own librarian. Doubtless, there 
are reasons for this. Consider the state of the 
library profession in the early ‘seventies. No 
school existed to train special librarians; the 
very concept of the profession was as yet un- 
born. The great detective had no one to 
whom he could entrust the job. Mrs. Hudson 
was entirely occupied by her domestic duties. 
Watson? The stolid, unimaginative Watson 
was simply not the stuff of which good special 
librarians are made. He might have mastered 
the techniques, yes. But the energy, the zest 
in trailing down clues, the boldness and im 
agination in carrying on research—these char- 
acteristics, which today we recognize as being 
the very essence of the special librarian, were 
to be found in none but Holmes himself. 

It is also true that even if a trained librar- 
ian had been available, the temperamental 
Holmes would probably not have availed him- 
self of her services. We know his singular 
antipathy to women. Even the most tactful 
special librarian, trained in the very latest 
theories of public relations, could never have 
adapted herself to his temperamental moods. 
And she could hardly have endured the per- 
petual mess of Baker Street. 


Librarian or Detective 


The more we examine the ‘“‘sacred writ- 
ings,’” as the enthusiasts call them, the more 
inescapable becomes the conclusion that 
Holmes was even a greater librarian than de- 
tective. He had all the qualities necessary. 
Watson speaks of his “extraordinary genius 
for minutiae’; and the world knows his 
singular powers of observation and the rapid 
deductions that accompanied them. These are 
qualities which the special librarian uses every 
day. I have referred to the unerring ease in 
which he consulted his reference books, and 
once when he has occasion to describe W hit- 
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aker's Almanac (The Valley of Fear) he 
does so with a conciseness and exactness that 
would be the envy of Mudge or Shores. He 
compiled works of his own, wrote research 
monographs on various subjects related to his 
work, and made at least one index (“Adven- 
ture of the Empty House”). On one occa- 
sion, he carried on research in early English 
charters. And his manner with the public was 
perfect. He soothed the anxious, quelled the 
unruly, and was urbane, businesslike, and to 
the point, even as we must be. Watson speaks 
of his “answering as was his wont my 
thoughts rather than my words.”” (“‘Adven- 
ture of the Copper Beeches.”) Alas, how fre- 
quently we are called upon to do that! 


Professional Shortcomings 


I am forced to admit that even the immor- 
tal Sherlock had certain weaknesses as a li- 
brarian. For one thing, he knew nothing 
about the card catalog system, though I sup- 
pose he can hardly be blamed for that since 
his countrymen largely struggle along without 
it to this day. But when we read of him “‘ar- 
ranging and indexing some of his recent ma- 
terial in a scrapbook” (‘Adventure of the 
Red Circle’) our hearts go out in sympathy ; 
scrapbooks, even loose-leaf ones, are messy 
things. But he had an even graver fault. I 
hardly know how to break this to an audience 
of librarians, but his filing was abominable. 
The fact that he used his special library so 
dextrously with such a handicap shows that, 
as a librarian, he was indeed a genius. Con- 
sider, for example, what he put under the 
letter V (‘‘Adventure of the Sussex Vam- 
pire’). Vanderbilt and the Yeggmen, Vipers, 
and Vittoria the circus belle are all right, but 
the venemous lizard or gila is misleading; 
nothing is said about possible cross references. 
And as for Victor Lynch, the forger, and the 
Voyage of the Gloria Scott—they are hope- 
lessly lost. 


Then, too, the great man’s habitual untidi- 
ness cannot be condoned in a librarian. One 
is forced to confess that probably he never 
cleared his desk. 


All in all, however, we special librarians 
are proud to claim him as our ancestor. And 
in these busy days, we are called upon to exer- 
cise his best qualities all the time. Yes, after 
the war, we really should embark upon a pil- 
grimage to Baker Street and erect still an- 
other commemorative slab on that immortal 
thoroughfare. 
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THE CYNIC’S GLOSSARY OF 
LIBRARY TERMS 


ADULT EDUCATION — The library's remedy for 
people who can read but not right. 

ANSWEAR—Librarian's reply to a silly question. 

BACHACHE—Twinges of ennui in the music de- 
partment. 

BILINGERAL—Male flirt who lingers by the desk. 

BinpDING—The only thing in the library that falls 
apart quicker than the librarian. 

BookMock—Fig bar, hot dog, or similar object in- 
serted in book when baby has to be changed. 

Book OrpER—System which enables libraries to 
get books three months after the bookstores. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN—A person who has a strong 
trunk, sturdy limbs, and few leaves. 

BR-R-RER-RER—Member of the public who is cold 
to even the warmest advances. 

Bub-JET PROPULSION—A secret scheme enabling 
libraries to send their budgets sky-high (Sorry ; 
not yet perfected). 

CATALOGER—Dewey beer. 

CHEWVENILE—Brat who sticks gum on books. 

CLAMPAIGN—Close-mouthed library publicity. 

COMBATLAS—War map. 

DisAGRABLE—Lacking in leg appeal. 

FiNE Arts—The ability to make people pay fines 
with a smile. 

FiGorous—What a person becomes after twenty 
years of librarianship. 

FOLIOMARGARINE—Grease stains in a book. 

GAZELDERLY—Borrower who refuses to be his age. 

GiFrts—Big books with little strings. 

INTERCHANGE —A_ system for interring 
change. 

LIBRARIDITY—Parched quality of library atmos- 
phere, books, or personnel. 

MANILA S.ips—Library’s substitute for grass skirts. 

MANUSTRIPT—Original composition by burlesque 
queen. 

NICOTEENAGE—13 to 19. 

No-CaAn-Do-Y DECIMAL SysTEM — As 
school students sometimes view it. 
NoNcCoM PooPp—Silly-question-asker with chevrons. 

PAGE—The new leaf a librarian turns over. 

PUBLICKING—The librarian’s daily punishment. 

RARE Books—Those well done. 

REFERENSEMBLE—What the well dressed assistant 
wears. 

SHIRKULATION—Indifferent distribution ef books. 

STACKSIDENT—Boy runs into Girl in stacks. 

STUBSTITUTE—In charge of stubs, stupid. 

TRUSTEES—Citizens trusted not to tell the citizenry 
how badly off the library really is. 


loose 


library 


From Among Ourselves 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Staff Publication 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


For years, children coming to the library for 
anecdotes have called them antidotes.”” Now Mil- 
waukee’s Llewellyn Neighborhood Library reports 
that this year’s small fry are cheerfully asking for 
“antsydoats.” 
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Display for the Month 


STRIKING Post LIBRARY EXHIBIT, 


ROM the Post Library at Fort Monmouth, New 

Jersey, comes this picture of an exhibit that 
dramatized books and sent circulation up. The 
framework of the display was designed by the 
Orientation Officer and completed by the enlisted 
man in charge of poster work. The background 
was a bright yellow, the picture inserts came from 
the library collections, and the backing was so ar- 
ranged that substitute pictures could be inserted 
if desired. The poster was made of composition 
board, and the frame was of wood. The entire ex- 
hibit was placed over bookshelves spaced between 
two windows. The shelf labels carried the same 
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message as the corresponding picture and slogan 
Books which were selected typified the slogan 
Great use was made of this section, so that con- 
stant replacements were necessary. 


BULLETIN BOARD TIP 


For informal winter display, Mabel Buckwalter 
of Glenshaw, Pennsylvania, suggests cutting little 
snow men from white paper and pasting cotton on 
them. Place eyes, nose, mouth, and red tie on 
each. Use the ends of book jackets for guns over 
their shoulders, and set them in marching form 
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TALKING SHOP 


OOKS for Christmas! There is something 
tantalizing about them that no other gift man- 
ages to achieve—a breathless, waiting-for-things-to- 
happen feeling that makes one eager for even that 
wonderful day's bustle to subside, and for reading 
time to begin. 
It's in these lines of Abbie Farwell! Brown: 
Here's an adventure! What awaits 
Beyond these closed, mysterious gates? 
Whom shall I meet, where shall I go? 
Beyond the lovely land I know? 
Above the sky, across the sea? 
What shall I learn and feel and be? 
Open, strange doors, to good or ill! 
I hold my breath a moment still 


Before the magic of your look. 
What will you do to me, O book? 


Francie knew it, in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
as she hurried from the public library with her book. 
Home at last and now it was the time she had been 
looking forward to all week: fire-escape-sitting time. . . 
Francie breathed the warm air, watched the dancing 
leaf shadows. . . 
If I were King, Love, 
Ah, if I were King. . . 
The story of Francois Villon was more wonderful each 
time she read it. Sometimes she worried for fear the book 
would be lost in the library and she'd never be able to 
read it again. . . 


As she read, at peace with the world and happy as only 
a little girl could be with a fine book and a little bow! of 
candy, and all alone in the house, the leaf shadows 
shifted and the afternoon passed. 


There are many kinds of magic in books. Perhaps 
it is that of the high-school girl in the Milwaukee 
Public Library’s Browsing Room, overheard in an 
enthusiastic whisper: “You don’t take these books, 
they take you.” Or it may be that which Kathleen 
Coyle reveals in her autobiography, The Magical 
Realm, of the Christmas when she was twelve. 

I was given a book at Christmas, and somebody sent 
me a Christmas Card. How slight are the levers which 
can rule our fates! 

Nobody said to me this is 2 good or a bad book. No- 
body said to me this is, or is not, poetry. The magic 
plunged with its own swords directly into my being. The 
name of the book was Wuthering Heights. It was a cheap 
edition. It was so cheaply bound that when you opened 
the pages wide they came asunder. I began to read in a 
corner, Snow was falling. . . Doors would open and 
shut. . . The tree was in the drawing room and the 
drawing room was in an awful mess because nobody had 
cleared away the packing papers and paper straws. It 
was a very real and definite Christmas world. 

I belonged to it until I began to read. I dissolved from 
it as I read and entered Heathcliff's world. The story not 
only absorbed me. It altered me. It took me away for- 
ever from the world I lived in. It awoke me emotionally. 
It took me into a realm to which I belonged more than I 
belonged to what happened about me. This was the 
atmosphere in which all meanings beat. It was where 
what was felt was understood. . . 

It was in the surge and tide of Wuthering Heights that 
the poem in the Christmas booklet caught me. It, too, 
had magic. It was the full translation. of Fitzgerald's 
Rubaiyat. I learned it by heart immediately. It went on 
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and on beating in me from its stone flung into the bowl 
of night until the steps passed on to the grass. . . 

I did not know that I had come upon the world of 
literature. 


Other readers, other books. For each there is 
some special magic. Perhaps it is Stevenson's 
I go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story books. 


For some, as Emily Dickinson wrote: 
There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 


Or it may be as Andrew Lang discovered, 
When others fail him, the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books. 


Shakespeare found 
. tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Alexander Smith, the Scottish poet, also found 
books and nature kin: 

In my garden I spend my days; in my library I spend 
my nights. . . With the flower I am in the present ; with 
the book I am in the past. I go into my library, and all 
history unrolls before me. . . What a spectacle. . . I 
find within the boards of my Old Testament. What a 
silence in those old books as of a half-peopled world, 
what bleating of flocks, what green pastoral rest, what 
indubitable human existence! What king’s court can 
boast such company? What school of philosophy such 
wisdom ? 


“The best example of English literature that the 
world has ever seen,” William Lyon Phelps said of 
the Authorized Version of the English Bible, while 
Cordell Hull has declared it “the high-water mark 
of literature . . . more widely loved and revered 
and read than any other book.’” But Henry Van 
Dyke sees more than literature there: 

Born in the East and clothed in Oriental form and 
imagery, the Bible walks the ways of all the world with 
familiar feet and enters land after land to find its own 
everywhere. It has learned to speak in hundreds of lan- 
guages to the heart of man. . . Children listen to its 
stories with wonder and delight, and wise men ponder 
them as parables of life. It has a word of peace for the 
time of peril, a word of comfort for the day of calamity, 
a word of light for the hour of darkness. . . It has 
woven itself into our deepest affections and colored our 
dearest dreams; so that love and friendship, sympathy 
and devotion, memory and hope, put on the beautiful 
garments of its treasured speech. . . No man is poor or 
desolate who has this treasure for his own. 


Yes, books for Christmas, books to give and 
books fo get, so that we may all share Chaucer's 
thought, “On bokes for to rede I me delyte.’’ As 
Singlewitz has said: 

Reading is something beyond gardening, and at times 
you will find it a heavy task. But at its best it will be 
like listening through your eyes; and you shall hear the 
flowers laugh, the trees talk, and the stars sing. 


So let us choose with care, different books for dif- 
ferent people, that none may miss their own particu- 
lar magic of hearing the stars sing—reading, “‘at its 
best.”’ 
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| # poke forget—in the bustle of the holidays— 
that the Bulletin’s third annual Public Rela- 
tions Number should include your outstanding pub- 
lic relations venture of 1944, and the deadline is 
January first. See the November Bulletin, page 218, 
for details, which are somewhat different this year, 
and be sure to send in your article this month. 
Then—having made a contribution to your library 
and to the profession—have a happy holiday season! 

The Army War College Library, celebrating its 
150th anniversary this year, is probably the largest 
and most complete military collection in the world. 
First assembled in Philadelphia in 1794, the col- 
lection was moved to Washington, where it has 
survived two fires and has grown both in size and 
in importance, now comprising 300,000 volumes. 

In addition to its other functions, the library re- 
cently began publishing Monthly Abstracts of Peri- 
odical Articles of Military Interest. Copies are 
available to Army and Navy officers, to agencies en- 
gaged in the war effort, and to libraries and others 
having special need for such information. 

Librarians, historical writers, students, and others 
who are increasing the national understanding of 
United States military history, are welcome to visit 
the library and to use its resources, after telephon- 
ing or writing the librarian, Colonel A. Gibson, in 
advance. 

oS HH H 

A decorative map of the Rivers of America, 
printed in six colors and measuring 28” x 45”, is 
being offered free by the publishers to all libraries 
who have ten or more volumes in the “Rivers of 
America” series. Check the list and then write 
for your map to Farrar and Rinehart, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 

we be me 

Ever since Pearl Harbor, the American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, by publishing 
popular, inexpensive pamphlets, has been helping 
Americans to understand conditions and problems 
in China, India, Japan, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. For a list of available titles and information 
about this nonprofit organization, write to the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The new Postwar Information Bulletin, of which 
October is the first issue, is designed to assist dis- 
cussion leaders, teachers, librarians, and others 
interested in postwar questions in planning their 
programs. Published by the Postwar Information 
Exchange, Inc., a clearinghouse whose members 
are associated with agencies working on postwar 
problems, the Bulletin pools information on books, 
pamphlets, films, recordings, and radio programs 
and highlights unusual methods used by state and 
local groups to stimulate interest. Published month- 
ly at $1 a year. Order from Postwar Information 
Exchange, Inc., 8 West 49th Street, New York 18. 


“A Statement of Principle on Postwar Employ- 
ment’ has been prepared by representatives of some 
twenty-five professional and white-collar organiza- 
tions. Copies of the ten-page mimeographed state- 
ment are available upon request to the National 
Council of Scientific, Professional, Art, and White- 
Collar Organizations, 135 East 52d Street, New 
York 22. 


As a result of printing the list of out-of-print 
children’s books in the October issue, the Chil- 
dren's Editors report a goodly number of tentative 
orders received from libraries, although in no case 
has the aggregate number of orders so far received 
warranted reissue of an out-of-print book. Will li- 
braries please be careful to send their orders in 
every case addressed to the children’s editor, as 
otherwise such orders reaching the order depart- 
ment are likely to be automatically reported O.P. 

Three picture books on the list—Beauty and the 
Beast, Goody Two Shoes, and Red Riding Hood 
were published by Dodd instead of Warne, Kate 
Greenaway'’s Under the Window and Marigold 
Garden are now in stock, having been reprinted 
by Warne. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 





Fw errpson_ 


The Congressional Record always upsets him. 
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COOPERATIVE CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 


The Christmas tree was paper in this ex- 
hibit at the Brentwood High School Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
cherubs were paper, too, and the library 
club worked for weeks making them. The 
holly leaves bear names of new books in- 
stead of snow. Carl Colteryohn and Bob 
Calverly, the embryo photographers, 
caught the Christmas spirit, too. 


Constance Savery’s The Good Ship Red Lily, an 
exciting account of the escape of a Puritan family 
from England to America, has been awarded the 
Junior Scholastic Gold Seal for literary merit. 


te Le Le 


Copies of the 52-page printed report of the 
Conference on the Library and Graduate Instruc- 
tion Held under the Auspices of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, June 14-20, 1944, are available free upon re- 
quest to Wallace Van Jackson, Atlanta University 
Library, 273 Chestnut Street, S.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

te Le Le 


Jewish Book Month is being observed from No- 
member 10 to December 10, with the concluding 
seven days as Jewish Book Week, conducted by the 
Jewish Book Council of American under the spon- 
sorship of the National Welfare Board, 145 East 
32d Street, New York 16. 


te Le Le 


The Reading Clinic Staff of the School of Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, is sponsoring two meetings on 
reading problems during 1945: the annual seminar 
on Reading Disabilities, from January 29 to Febru- 
ary 2, 1945; and from June 26 to 29, 1945, the read- 
ing clinic staff will conduct the annual conference 
on Reading Instruction. Copies of the program and 
information on transportation schedules may be 
obtained from Betty J. Haugh, Reading Clinic Sec- 
retary. Those desiring college credit, especially 
Graduate School credit, for the seminar should 
register in advance with the Director of the Read- 
ing Clinic, Emmett A. Betts. 


eS & te 
A ‘reprint, ‘Writings on Archives and Manu- 
scripts, July 1942-June 1943” from the October 
1943 American Archivist, may be obtained from 
Lester J. Cappon, secretary of the Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists, University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville, for 25 cents a copy. 
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Copies of Food Facts about the Greater New 
York Market, a 32-page illustrated pamphlet “to 
help sell grocery products in the greater New York 
market,” are available upon request to the Paul 
Sayres Company, 75 West Street, New York 6. 

Libraries with map room or facilities for dis- 
playing maps in their reading rooms should be 
interested in knowing that the publishers of Time, 
Life, and Fortune have limited supplies or blow- 
ups of certain of their news maps and reprints of 
others. For information as to the availability of 
this free material, letters giving some detail of dis- 
play programs should be addressed to: Bureau of 
Special Services, Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Copies of The World and America, a 16-page 
booklet atlas of history maps prepared by Time 
Magazine for use -in connection with the radio 
program, “The World and America,’ may be ob- 
tained at 25c each by writing to The Radio Pro- 
grams Department, Time Magazine, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

a 68 


ON DEFENDING THE FREEDOM 
TO READ IN LIBRARIES 


Every librarian hates censorship. His decision to 
add a book or periodical to the collection is not arbi- 
trary but is based on the conviction that the book is 
of value and interest to his patrons. Once he has 
made his decision in accordance with that policy, he 
should not be overruled by persons who want to 
prevent others from reading what they themselves 
disapprove of. This type of interference in library 
operation is frequently accompanied by threats so 
serious as to force the librarian to accede to it. 
Whenever he does accede he reluctantly restricts the 
freedom to read. Such action is directly contrary to 
the principles he believes in; that’s why he hates 
censorship. 

The A.L.A.’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
has been empowered by the Executive Board and 
Council to compile a record of attempts, successful 
or not, to interfere with the library's provision of 
any book or periodical. To do this it must have the 
help of the libraries. We therefore ask that you 
report to us any incident in your community where 
someone or some group or organization attempted 
to interfere with the provision of a book or maga- 
zine. We'd like to know: 


Book or periodical affected 

Person or organization interfering 

Action taken or threatened by interfering agency 
Action taken or contemplated by the library 


We shall not make this information public without 
your permission. 

Please send all information to Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, the chairman of the Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. Other members of the 
Committee are Mrs. J. Periam Danton, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Frederic G. Melcher, editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly, New York; Jens Nyholm, li- 
brarian of Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois; Ruth Rutzen, chief of the circulation depart- 
ment, Detroit, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs Brainard 
Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S$.E. Washington 20, 
D.C.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. Bowers, Davin F. Foreign Influences in 
American Life. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1944. 254p. $3 
2. CRANE, AIMEE, ed. A Gallery of Great 
Paintings. New York, Crown Publishers, 1944. 
n.p. $5.95 

3. Ewen, Davip. Men of Popular Music. Chi- 
cago, Ziff-Davis, 1944. 213p. $2.75 

4. . Music for the Millions: The Encyclo- 
pedia of Musical Masterpieces. New York, Arco 
Publishing Company, 1944. 673p. $5 

5. GATCHELL, DANA K., comp. Know Your 
Tablewares. Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 1944. 
156p. lithoprinted. $2.50 

6. Gatry, Harotp. The Raft Book. 
New York, George Grady Press, 1944. 
charts. $3.25 

7. JOHNSON, M. M. Rifles and Machine Guns. 
New York, William Morrow, 1944. 390p. $5 

8. MILLER, Paut E., ed. Esquire’s Jazz Book. 
New York, Smith and Durrell, 1944. 230p. $2 

9. MUENSCHER, WALTER C. Acquatic Plants 
of the United States. Ithaca, Comstock Publishing 
Company, 1944. 374p. (Handbooks of American 
Natural History, v. 4) $5 

10. NEVILLE, Lesuie E., ed. The Aviation Dic- 
tionary for Boys and Girls. New York, Whittlesey 
House, 1944. 192p. $2 

11. PAECHTER, HEINZ, and others. Nazi- 
Deutsch: A Glossary of Contemporary German 
Usage. New York, Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Company, 1944. 128p. $2.50 

12. SMITH, EDWARD and ARNOLD J. ZURCHER. 
Dictionary of American Politics. New York, 
Barnes and Noble, 1944. 358p. $3 

13. THORNDIKE, EDWARD L. and IRVING LorRGE. 
The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1944. 274p. $2.85 





2d ed. 
152p. 


Politics and Government 


HE Dictionary of American Politics ™ is a revi- 

sion of the 1924 edition, with nearly twice as 
many entries. Broad in scope, its brief definitions 
embrace everything from Bonanza State (Montana) 
to vagrancy; from Boston Massacre to sorehead. It 
runs the gamut of American politics past and pres- 
ent with the aid of twelve contributors whose ini- 
tials indicate the articles, or rather the definitions, 
which they have written. But alas for cooperative 
work which is not carefully edited. There appear, 
for instance, two definitions for the U.S. Office of 
Education, one under U.S.—the other under Office ; 
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one by Mr. Smith, the other by Mr. Zurcher. Mr. 
Smith, meet Mr. Zurcher! 

An effort has been made to outline the duties and 
responsibilities of the various government agencies, 
but the editors advise that the U.S. Government 
Manual be used for the latest information. For this 
reason, it is not serious that in the discussion of the 
Labor Department, only the Women’s Bureau and 
the Children’s Bureau are mentioned ; that the Chil- 
dren's Bureau gets a separate definition’ (with no 
q.v.) but not the Women’s Bureau. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is dignified with a separate defini- 
tion, but with no q.v. So the editors’ admonition 
that the U.S. Government Manual be used is more 
than justified. Also, it must be remembered that 
the editors made a “conscious effort to avoid clutter- 
ing the text by restricting the use of q.v. only to the 
occasions when the entry referred to adds something 
to the definition already given.”’ 

Twenty-four black-and-white maps are scattered 
throughout the text, some showing areas within 
which certain governmental establishments operate ; 
others illustrating the territorial growth of the 
United States, but the basis of selection is not clear 

However, it is not intended that this review at- 
tempt to imitate Rufus Griswold’s scathing review 
of Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
and in all fairness it must be said that the Diction- 
ary of American Politics contains a great deal of 
useful information, that an outstanding feature is 
its inclusion of new terms, e.g., boring from within, 
fellow traveler, and storm troopers. Also, it should 
be noted that in most cases, the definitions are clear 
and are adequate for quick reference. 

Nazi-Deutsch: A Glossary of Contemporary 
Usage," includes words currently used in German 
newspapers and magazines, in military dictionaries, 
and in certain technical publications. It serves as a 
supplement to the latest edition of Cassell’s Ger- 
man-English Dictionary for it gives only words not 
yet listed there. The translations are explanatory 
and are not intended to approximate American or 
British equivalents. Terms are classified as “ersatz 
words,” as the terminology of geopolitics, as mili- 
tary expressions, as terms of racial philosophy, as 
terminology of Wehrwirtshaft, economic adminis- 
tration, and substitute materials, and as expressions 
pertaining to Nazi philosophy, political theory, etc. 
About half of the book is made up of appendices 
devoted to the German state, to political and mili- 
tary organizations, to economic organization, and to 
basic notions of Nazi philosophy. The compiler 
feels that a time will come when “‘this glossary will 
have no other interest but a historical one.” In the 
meantime, it is a useful supplement to our standard 
German-English dictionaries. 


Teacher's Word Book * 


This list of 30,000 words is intended to tell those 
who wish to use a word in writing, speaking, or 
teaching, how common the word is in standard 
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English reading matter. It is divided into five sec- 
tions: list of words occurring at least once per 
1,000,000 words; list of words occurring at least 
once per 4,000,000 words but not so often as once 
per 1,000,000 words; explanatory notes; the num- 
ber of occurrences (in the Lorge Magazine Count 
and the Lorge-Thorndike Semantic Count) of words 
occurring 1,000 or more times in either of these 
counts; and list of the 500 words occurring most 
frequently and of the 500 words occurring next 
most frequently. It is based on word counts and if 
the user can regain his equanimity (1,8,10,2,8) 
after contemplating (15,57,75,32,123) the hours 
that must have gone into all that counting, he will 
be able to decipher the numbers and determine what 
words to use with grades 1 and 2, in grades 9 to 12, 
in classes for adults. 


The Melting Pot 


Foreign Influences in American Life’ is a series 
of essays devoted to the various phases of our civili- 
zation which have been conditioned by forces origi- 
nating abroad. Its chief reference feature is Part II, 
made up of critical bibliographies covering im- 
migration between 1800 and 1924; the patterns of 
assimilation; the economic impact; the artistic and 
literary impact; the political impact; and the religi- 
ous and philosophic impact. Each bibliography is 
introduced by a statement of the problem, followed 
by general reference works and then by special 
topics. Titles of books, parts of books, and periodi- 
cal references are presented with running commen- 
tary in long paragraphs. This makes checking with 
the card catalog difficult, but it allows a great deal 
of material to be crowded into a little space. Place 
and date of publication and number of pages are 
given for each title. Because of the organization of 
material it makes a fine companion volume to the 
Cambridge History of American Literature. 


Music and Art 


The indefatigable David Ewen, who has been 
called “music's interpreter to the American people,” 
now has added two new titles to his sixteen already 
published. Cne is a slight book of essays entitled 
Men of Popular Music,* giving biographies of Ber- 
lin, Ellington; Whiteman, Goodman, and other jazz 
masters, witk a brief list of recommended record- 
ings. Much more ambitious is his Music for the 
Millions,‘ in which he attempts to grapple with all 
forms of musical masterpieces. It is alphabetically 
arranged by composers, and for each he gives a very 
brief biographical sketch, a brief critical estimate, 
and a section devoted to each form of music—con- 
certo, symphony, ballade—in which the composer 
was outstanding. He gives recommended record- 
ings, lists of principal works, analyses of various 
compositions, plot-outlines of operas, and the sort 
of information found in concert programs. It is a 
handy, one-volume reference guide for the radio 
listener, concert goer, and record collector. 

Esquire’s Jazz Book * has three objectives: to give 
the casual listener a course in jazz appreciation; to 
reprint essays on jazz which have appeared in 
Esquire; and finally, to “provide enough jazz infor- 
mation that is not otherwise available in any single 
volume to make this book as valuable to the most 
seasoned collector as it is attractive to the relatively 
uninformed beginner.” Paul Eduard Miller sup- 
plies much of the material and the whole book has 
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the tone of this enthusiast. Excellent photographs 
of performers and a section of bio-discographies are 
two outstanding features. ‘‘A discography is a list 
of the records on which some specific instrumen- 
talist has played.” The list includes 124 musicians 
named by sixteen experts, and the information on 
the approximate collectors’ market value of the rec- 
ords makes this a sort of Book Prices Current for 
jazz-record collectors. 

A Gallery of Great Paintings® contains one hun- 
dred folio-sized reproductions in color of paintings 
from Giotto to Dali, many of the prints being fur- 
nished by Art Education, Inc. The editor does not 
claim to have included the one hundred “best”’ 
paintings, but she has tried to present typical and 
important examples from all schools. According to 
Peyton Boswell’s introduction, “The Old Master 
section follows standard, accepted lines. . . Nine- 
teenth century France is the strongest in the book. . . 
Approximately one-quarter of the book is devoted 
to American painting.’”’ Some of the prints are very 
well reproduced, some not so successfully, but there 
are enough good ones in this spiral-bound volume 
to make it a good buy at $5.95. 


Science, Pure and Applied 


The fourth volume of the “Handbooks of Ameri- 
can Natural History” is Muenscher’s Aquatic Plants 
of the United States. Based upon field studies, it 
includes descriptions of the vascular aquatic plants 
growing in the waters of the United States and 
represents the observations of nearly forty years. A 
key to the families with aquatic species is followed 
by detailed treatment of each family. Illustrations 
are excellent and maps show geographical distribu- 
tion by state for each species. 

Rifles and Machine Guns" is a practical guide to 
all the important modern military small arms and is 
primarily a soldier's book, not in any sense an ad- 
vanced treatise. More than 60 specific weapons are 
analyzed and illustrated with diagrams and clear 
photographs. 

Primarily a sailor's book is Harold Gatty’s Raft 
Book * which tells you how to find your way to land 
without instruments and without previous experi- 
ence in navigation. It is a strange and fascinating 
compilation, this “lore of the sea and sky” and it 
includes the means that enabled primitive peoples 
to travel across oceans. Here are descriptions of sea 
birds and their habits with a table showing how far 
they fly from land. Here are sections on ocean cur- 
rents with charts, on the stars and the moon. 
Though intended primarily for our Navy, it will 
interest fishermen, sailors, and yachtsmen. 

The Aviation Dictionary for Boys and Girls ”™® is 
informal in style and profusely illustrated by Gre- 
gorio Prestopino. It includes terms which young 
students will encounter in their reading of aviation 
magazines and an effort is made to give lively defi- 
nitions, e.g., “Cumulus clouds. Big, soft-looking, 
white clouds that resemble cream puffs or heads of 
cauliflower in shape... . A chronological his- 
tory of aviation with a biographical index is in- 
tended for ready reference. It seems that American 
publishers are determined that the youth of America 
shall know its aviation. 

This makes Know Your Tablewares* seem a little 
old-fashioned, but for home economics students and 
housewives, it describes the bodies, shapes, and 
designs of old and new chinas, porcelains, and 
earthenwares. 


(Continued on page 291) 
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“This Christmas” 


VER the radio comes a new, not too melodious, 

song with the burden that this Christmas we 
may be merry again. Perhaps. But we remember, 
also, last year’s vain boast of “Thanksgiving in 
Rome, Christmas at home.” And, mingled with our 
gratitude for battles won, miles advanced, enemies 
shattered is regret for sufferings undergone, blood 
spilled, and lives lost. These young men, so short 
a time ago the users of our school and children’s 
libraries, are giving themselves so that—if not this 
year, then soon—there may again be a truly merry 
Christmas in a land, a world, where “‘peace on earth 
to men of good will’ is once more the accepted 
order. If this Christmas should seem like a ghostly 
thing, may the Ghost of Christmas Past and the 
Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come bring only pleas- 
ant pictures. 


Change the Record 


Those who were interested in the folk tale record- 
ings of Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen may have noted 
that, though wartime restrictions have made impos- 
sible the series planned by the Library of Congress, 
the Victor Company is producing shorter stories on 
ten-inch records. Already recorded are: Three Bill) 
Goats Gruff and Answer Three Questions If You 
Can (Parson and the clerk) on one record, and The 
Sheep and Pig Who Set Up Housekeeping and The 
Husband Who Was to Mind the House, one record 
each. The Sheep and the Pig was recently released, 
the other two records are due to be released soon. 
Contact your Victor dealer early if you wish to 
secure these records, since they are sent to dealers 
on allotment basis. 


Books for Guidance 


A selected list, suggested as a minimum book 
collection in the field, prepared by the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, North Carolina. 

I. OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 
A. General 


1. Chapman, P. Occupational Guidance. Tur- 

ner Smith, 1943. $1.76 j 
2. Kitson, H. I Find My Vocation. McGraw- 

Hill, 1937. $1.47 

3. Kitson and Lingenfelter. Vocations for Boys. 

Harcourt, Brace, 1942. $2.50 
4. Kitson and Lingenfelter. Vocations for Girls. 

Harcourt, Brace, 1939. $2.50 
* This monthly department about school and children's 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES’ 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


5. Lovejoy, C. E. So You Are Going to Col- 
lege. Simon and Schuster, 1940. $2.50 

6. Reilley, W. How to Find and Follow Your 
Career. Harper, 1936. $1 

7. Rosengarten, W. Choosing Your Life Work. 
McGraw-Hill, 1936. $2.50 


B. Specific 


i 


1. Anderson, H. P. Your Career in Agricul 
ture. Dutton, 1940. $2 

2. Biegeleisen, J. I. Careers in Commercial Art. 
Dutton, 1944. $2.75 

3. Carlisle, N. Your Career in Chemistry. 
Dutton, 1943. $2.50 

4. Carlisle, N. Your Career in Engineering. 
Dutton, 1942. $1.65 

5. DeHaven and Kahn. How to Break int 
Radio. Harper, 1941. $2 

6. Elliott, Hall, and Merkle. The Sky's the 
Limit (Jobs in Commercial Aviation and 
How to Get Them) Funk and Wagnalls, 
1943, $2 

7. Keliher. Picture Fact Books (Series Our 
Workers Today, Doctors at Work, Farm 
Workers, Household Workers, Library 
W orkers, Mac hinists at W ork, Neu 
Workers, Nurses at Work, Office Workers 
Radio Workers, Railroad Workers, Retail 
Sales Workers, Textile Workers,—Suitable 
for elementary school) Harper, 1940- $1 

8. MacNeil. How to Be a Newspaperman 
Harper, 1942. $1.75 

9. Maule, F. Careers for the Home Economis: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1943. $2 

10. Schulz, L. C. Your Career in Nursing. M« 
Graw-Hill, 1941. $2 

11. Schultz. How to Be a Fashion Designers 
McBride, 1941. $2.25 

12. Steele, E. How to Be a Forest Ranger 
Careers in Conservation. McBride, 1943 
$2.25 

13. Taubman, H. H. Music as a Profession 
Scribner, 1939. $2.50 

14. Woodhouse, C. The Big Store. Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1943. $1.50 


Vocational Fiction 


1. Boylston. Swe Barton Books (Student Nurse 
Senior Nurse, Rural Nurse, Visiting 
Nurse, Superintendent of Nurses) Little 


2. Bugbee, E. Peggy Covers the News. Dodd 


3. DeLeeuw, A. L. Gay Design (Costume de 
signing) Macmillan. $2 

4. Flint. Pine Tree Shield (Forest Ranger? 
Doubleday. $2.50 

5. Gardiner. Stand By—Mark! (Career story 
of a naval officer) Dodd. $2 

6. Gibbs and Adams. Shirley Clayton, Secre 

tary. Dodd. $2 

Kenney, C. Research Chemist. Dodd. $2 

8. O'Malley. War Wings for Carol. (Airline 
work) Dodd. $2 

9. Raymond. Skylark (A story of a girl pho 
tographer who flew over South America) 
Dodd. $2 

10. Riesenberg. Full Ahead! (Career story of the 
American Merchant Marine) Dodd. $2 

11. Robinson, G. Peter Snow, Surgeon. Dutton. 
$2 


~ 
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12. Ross. Morgan’s Fourth Son (Farming) Har- 


per. $2 

13. Urmston. Forty Faces (Teaching) Double- 
day. $2 

14. Urmston. Quite Contrary (Florist) Double- 
day. $2 

D. Biography 

1. Beaty. Luther Burbank, Plant Magician. 
Messner, 1943. $2.50 

2. Benz. Pasteur, Knight of the Laboratory. 


Dodd, 1938. $2 

3. De Kruif, P. H. Microbe Hunters. Har- 
court, Brace, 1926. $1.89 

4. Graham, F. Lou Gehrig, a Quiet Hero. Put- 
nam, 1942. $2 

5. Louridge, A. Many Happy Days I've Squan- 
dered (Adventures of a naturalist) Har- 
per, 1944, $2.75 

6. Nolan. Story of Clara Barton and the Red 
Cross. Messner, 1941. $2.50 

7. Regli, A. S. The Mayos, Pioneers in Medi- 
cine. Messner, 1942. $2.50 

8. Taves, 1. Saccessful Women. 
$2.50 


Dutton, 1943. 


II. PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


1. Allen and Briggs. If You Please. Lippin- 
cott, 1942. $1.09 

2. Black, K. Manners for Moderns. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1938. 62« 

3. Brockman, M. What Is She Like? Scribner, 
1943. $1.25 

4. Burnham, Jones, and Redford. Boys Will 
Be Men. Lippincott, 1942. $2 

5. Fedder, R. A Girl Grows Up. McGraw- 


Hill, 1939. $1.24 
6. Geisel, J. B. Personal Problems and Moral. 


Houghton, 1943. $1.42 

7. Johnson, Randolph, and Pixley. Looking 
Toward Marriage. Allyn and Bacon, 
1943. $1 


8. McKown and Lebron. 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. 


A Boy Grows Up. 
$1.24 


Quotes 


“Efficient reading is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in our understanding of the world in which 
we live and in our use of leisure time. Therefore, 
it becomes important to encourage the individual to 
make an intelligent choice of reading matter, and 
to teach him to read intensively and extensively, and 
to enjoy good books.’’"—Redirection, Reorganization 
and Retooling of Secondary Education, Connecticut 
State Department of Education. 

“The spirit of inquiry, the respect for truth, the 
excitement of learning should be kept alive. . . The 
citizens of a free country have a duty to continue to 
learn as long as they live; their country will con- 
tinue to live as long as its citizens are willing to 
learn. . . No social institution, whether state or 
church or school, is big enough or good enough to 
tell any man what he must think. These institu- 
tions can advise, they can organize knowledge, they 
can teach, they can inspire and lead, but in a free 
society they can only ask for intellectual approval of 
what they teach.”"—Education for a Free Society. 
International Assembly. (Copies free from The 
School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City) 

“In this year when tragedies and tensions of war 
touch every home, we need more than ever the 
sanity and sense of balance that books give. . . ‘It 
is important to make sure that books for children 
carry the seeds of happy attitudes necessary to the 
child’s emotional development and the seeds of 
ideas that will qualify the child for full participa- 
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tion in the rights and responsibilities of democracy 
. . . Understanding of his world, confidence in his 
adults, and this growing sense of self-reliance makes 
an emotional pattern for continued growth and hap- 
piness.”"—Los Angeles School Journal, Vol. xxvii, 
No. 6. 


Book Awards 


Raymond L. Ditmars; His Exciting Career with 
Reptiles, Animals, and Insects, by L. N. Wood 
(Messner, 1944)—the latest award of the Julia 
Ellsworth Ford Foundation for Children’s Litera- 
ture. 

Black Stallion, by Walter Farley (Random 
House, 1941)—Young Reader's Choice Award for 
1944, Pacific Northwest Library Association. 


Aviation Materials 


Opposite Grand Central Station in New York is 
the Air Lines Terminal where books and materials 
on aviation are available for comparison and exami- 
nation under the School and College Service of the 
United Air Lines (Park Avenue and 42nd Street). 
Available for schools are: 

Kits—25 cents each—Primary Aviation Teaching 
Kit, for Grades 1-3; Intermediate Aviation Teach- 
ing Kit, for Grades 4-6; and Junior and Senior 
High School Aviation Teaching Kit. 


Folders—free—Diagram of Parts of a Mainliner 
(plane) ; Directory of Free and Inexpensive Avia- 
tion Materials; Primary Grade Folders—Mjike, the 
Future Pilot and Mike and Nancy at the Airport; 
Your Future in the Age of Flight (for guidance 
and orientation) and quiz sheet. 


Booklets—freé—T he Airplane in Postwar Trans- 
portation, The Story of United Air Planes, Little 
Known Facts About the Air Transportation Indus- 
try, How Representative Grade Teachers Are Teach- 
ing Aviation. 


35mm Film Strips—free (obtainable from the 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago) Behind the 
Scenes of a Coast-to-Coast Flight and teacher's 
manual; and Air Line Opportunities and teacher's 
manual. 


Recordings—available to those who have 33-1/3 
RPM reproducing machines—A/sr Transportation, 
Research Engineering, Airports and Airways, Some 
Interesting Aircraft Developments, Dead Reckon- 
ing Navigation, and Radio Direction Finding. 
(Teacher's outline and set of students’ sheets to 
accompany each recording) 

Bibliographies—free (now in preparation)— 
Classified Listing of Books and Materials Available 
on the Elementary Level and Classified Listing of 
p00. and Materials Available on the High School 

evel. 


Idea 


“This isn’t dignified enough to be an ‘Experience 
Meeting," a school librarian writes, “and please 
don't use my name—the idea is so simple that it 
seems as if everyone must have thought of it; but I 
hadn’t; and it did work. 


“We had several sets of encyclopedias whose 
backs looked much alike, and all quite worn. At the 
end of the day they were always in royal disorder. 
During vacation, I marked the backs of all sets with 


(Continued on page 292) 
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F particular significance to county librarians is 
the White House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion. The volume of proceedings ought to be ready 
for nation-wide distribution, study, and use by De- 
cember 15." Certainly the problems of rural educa- 
tors are the same problems that county librarians 
face. Furthermore, librarians were at the conference 
along with representatives from various farm or- 
ganizations, rural organizations, and specialists in 
rural education. 
County librarians can organize discussion groups 
that will help to get the facts of rural education 
1 Proceedings of the White House Conference on Rural 


Education, October 3, 4, and 5, 1944. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


STANDARDIZATION 


hte County Section of the Pennsylvania Library 
Association has for the past year been conduct- 
ing a survey (described in the May 1944 Bulletin, 
page 703) of bookmobiles throughout the nation, 
the statistics thus gathered to be used as proof for 
the need of standardization of bookmobiles. 

The following conclusions have been drawn from 
the replies: ° 

1. There are three hundred bookmobiles in operation at 
the present time. 

2. A conservative estimate of the number to be needed 
either for replacements or for new developments when book 
cars are again available is one thousand. Many states, 
while experiencing a need for bookmobiles, replied that the 
satisfaction of that need depends upon state laws and ap- 
propriations. Eight of the forty-one states do not have book 
cars in operation at the present time. Of the eight, five are 
not interested in bookmobile service because of the short 
seasons in which the rural roads are passable, as Maine and 
Wyoming ; or because of adequate library service through a 
branch system, as Rhode Island. North Dakota and Utah 
offer no explanations. 

3. The types of bookmobiles now in use vary from a 
“shelving unit in the rear compartment of a Chevrolet 
Coupe, accomodating 125 books’’ to a twenty-foot trailer 
truck with a capacity of 2,000 volumes. Between the ex- 
tremes, we find station wagons, small panel trucks, small 
trailers attached to passenger cars, converted school busses, 
and in one instance, a city bus is pressed into library service 
on certain days. 

4. The make preferred is as varied as the type. Chev- 
rolet, Dodge, Ford, and International are the most fre- 
quently named. 


Without exception, the librarians have been most 
cooperative in answering the questionnaire. Many 
magazine articles, photographs, and detailed dia- 
grams were included in the replies. Many sugges- 
tions for improvements over the currently-operated 
book cars were noted. ‘“‘Musts’’ in the chassis, body 
construction, and accessories were included by some 
librarians. Almost all requested a report of our 


* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. This department is sponsored by the 
County and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of 
which Mrs. Holzapfel is chairman. 
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before the people that are vitally concerned. Those 
who wish information on the conference may find it 
in Education for Victory, October 20 issue, and the 
National Education Journal, November issue. 


The whole field of adult education is an impor- 
tant one as pointed out in the conference, and it is 
in this field that the county library has a very vital 
role. Adults often do not know the resources in the 
community that are at their disposal; especially is 
this true of the health facilities. 

Emphasis was placed on the problem of the re- 
turning veteran by Mrs. Roosevelt. She stated that 
it was a problem that each person as an individual 
should face, and furthermore the matter was one for 
the community to share. 


OF BOOKMOBILES 


findings and the outcome of our dealings with the 
manufacturers. 

A letter to the six leading truck manufacturers, 
outlining the bookmobile problem, brought the fol- 
lowing responses: 

The Ford Motor Company and the Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors would be interested in considering the 
matter after the war. 

The White Motor Company was more interested but had 
no specific suggestions beyond the usual conversion of an 
already manufactured truck. 

The GMC Truck and Coach Division was not interested 
but suggested that school bus body manufacturers might be 

The Mack-International Motor Truck Corporation finds 
the market too small for a specialty job but offers to 
cooperate with any interested body maker. 

The Fargo Motor Corporation, subsidiary of Chrysler 
Corporation, agreed to give serious consideration to the 
project as soon as the War Production Board releases mate- 
rial for the building of civilian models. 


Another field of investigation was the manufac- 
turers of library shelving and equipment. Gaylord 
Brothers, Inc. of Syracuse, New York, was inter- 
ested in the latter and is now in correspondence 
with the truck companies. 

Snead and Company, makers of library book- 
stacks, has expressed a strong desire to cooperate in 
any planning. They are watching the experience of 
the two bookmobiles which use their shelving and 
have already indicated that after the war the metal 
in their product will be of lighter weight and their 
book ends will be stronger. 

Looking at accomplishment to date, the project 
for the standardization of bookmobiles has had a 
fruitful development. Though nothing concrete can 
be done during the war, three leading truck builders 
are definitely interested. They have promised their 
active cooperation as soon as it is possible to resume 
civilian manufacturing. 

DAWES MARKWELL, Chairman 

ESTHER STRICKLAND, Secretary 
County Library Section 
Pennsylvania Library Association 
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BOEING EMPLOYEES ARE SEATTLE LIBRARY’S BEST CUSTOMERS 


HE best single customer the Seattle Public 

Library had last year, according to tabulations 
of the reference department, was the Boeing Air- 
craft Company. During the 12 months, Boeing 
checked out for its engineering and supervising 
employees more than 3,500 books and periodicals 
of technical nature. Most subjects pertained to 
aeronautics but there was a wide variety of others 
on plant management and kindred problems. 

Information was sought on subjects ranging from 
formulas for certain medicines, requested by the 
medical unit, to lubrication procedure for certain 
types of vehicles, asked by the transportation unit. 
There also was a request for details about how other 
large industrial plants handle lunchroom problems. 

Every workday forenoon a Boeing messenger calls 
at the public library, returning borrowed material 
and taking a new quota to the plant. Often it is 
quite a chore for one person, as a day's supply may 
fill two mail sacks. 

The public library material supplements Boeing's 
own library which originated in the engineering 
division. It was realized some time ago, however, 
that centralized information in the form of reference 
books, periodicals, and clippings should be made 
available to all employees. The result is a plant- 
wide library serving all Boeing departments. 

Cooperation between the public library and Boe- 
ing has been enhanced further through contributions 
of technological books by Boeing which over a 


THE FORD LIBRARY INDICATES FUTURE 


F the librarian of the Ford Engineering Labora- 

tory were better at guessing games, she could 
prophesy what the Ford Motor Company would be 
making months, and often years, before the product 
reaches the market. Every new process has had its 
birth in the technical volumes and periodicals which 
line the shelves of the library. 

Long before Ford actually began to produce for 
war, there were requests for books never listed be- 
fore—ordnance material, books on the Coast Guard, 
information on armor plate and meteorology. There 
was nothing new on aviation in a number of years— 
not since Ford stopped manufacturing airplanes. 
Suddenly there were requests for all kinds of avia- 
tion literature, indicating that the company was 
planning to branch out into the field of aircraft. 
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SEATTLE’S Best CUSTOMERS 


Patrons of the Boeing Library read the volumes 
carried daily from the Seattle Public Library. 


period of years have swelled the library's collection. 
Boeing's agreement with the library to borrow 
books was popular from the start. Employees are 
urged to use this service and also to take full ad- 
vantage of the facilities in their own plant. 


PRODUCTS 


Not so long ago the library had to build up its 
textile section to help in the experiments in soy 
bean fibre. 

The Ford Engineering Laboratory Library has 
Detroit city directories back to 1837, the first year 
they were published, as well as a complete file of 
Ford catalogs and parts price lists, dating back to 
1903 when the first Ford car was made. The catalog 
for 1903 was used last year as evidence in court. 

The library also has the famous McGuffey Read- 
ers, which are the pride of Henry Ford, and which 
eventually will be transferred to the museum, and 
an extensive collection of Noah Webster diction- 
aries. The library includes more than 10,000 vol- 
umes, 5,000 pamphlets, and 350 periodicals, besides 
44 different daily newspapers. 
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My First A.L.A. 


By Ruth Robi * 


Y first A.L.A. conference was the one held in 
1916 in Asbury Park, New Jersey. My recol- 
lections and experiences are a shocking contrast to 
those of Marian Manley in the February Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Alas! I knew none of the celeb- 
rities gathered there, outside of Dr. Bostwick, nor 
did I learn even to know more than a very few by 
sight. A number of us Small Fry would sit in the 
lobby of the headquarters hotel and watch the Great 
and the Near Great laughing, talking, and joking. 
We wondered aloud who they were and wished that 
we, too, could be taken into that charmed inner 
circle. But no one spoke to us or paid any attention 
to us at all. There was no dinner in that far-off 
year for those attending their first conference—who- 
ever thought up that idea was a genius and a fairy 
godmother (or father) to succeeding waves of 
Small Fry. 

To be perfectly honest and truthful, I cannot 
remember one single session of the conference or 
anything at all that I learned connected with library 
work. What I do remember will probably cause 
some raised eyebrows, but here it is. 


Playing Hooky 


One beautiful afternoon my lowly co-worker 
friend from St. Louis and I were mounting the steps 
of the Monterey Hotel to attend a two o'clock ses- 
sion. The ocean looked most inviting, the sun was 
shining brightly and the sky was a heavenly blue. 
Our steps must have dragged at the thought of hav- 
ing to sit indoors on such a day and perhaps our 
burning desire to go in swimming was plainly vis- 
ible on our faces; at any rate when we reached the 
top of the stairs, there was Mr. Blackwelder (at 
that time assistant librarian in St. Louis) standing 
on the porch. 

“And where do you two young things intend to 
go on such a beautiful day?” he asked. We told 
him the session we planned to attend. 

“Nonsense,” was his surprising rejoinder, “What 
you should do is to go in the ocean. You can hear 
lectures all year, but you can only take advantage of 


"© Libeasisn, Sherman Park Branch, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Library. 





EVIDENCE OF THE ‘HooKy” 
This snapshot reveals the 1916 personalities 
of (left to right) Flora Tons (now in the 


insurance business in New York), Ruth 
Robi, L. Meehan, and Mabel Ferguson 
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Seated is Miss L. Meehan (left), whom 

Ruth Robi (right) says is “the prettiest 

girl who ever worked in the St. Louis 

Public Library—though you'd never know 
it from this picture.” 


the ocean and a beautiful day like this right here 
and now.” We were stunned. 

“But that is what we came for,” I said primly, 
“to attend lectures.” He laughed. 

“Run along and go in swimming—that's an 
order now—run along.” We were off like a shot. 
Our small hotel was five blocks away and we ran 
like deer every bit of the way. When we got to 
the beach a short time later I was feeling quite 
guilty and conscience stricken. After all, I had 
come to the conference to try to learn something 
and not to play around on the sand and in the water. 
Imagine my delight at finding many other librarians 
on the beach! There was a branch librarian from 
St. Louis talking with Charles E. Rush—and I have 
a snapshot to prove it! Some were unimportant 
young things like the two of us, but others were 
those we recognized as some of the great lobby- 
walkers and lecturers. 

That summer the sharks came to the Jersey coast, 
sO Our swimming was cut short after a few days. 
It was maddening that they chose just that time to 
come in close to shore and we wondered whether 
the library conference had in some odd way at- 
tracted them. 

I remember that our trip to Asbury Park was 
very pleasant. At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, our 
library special met a train full of other traveling 
librarians and we joined forces. We all went to 
the Capitol where the librarian of Harrisburg (a 
fine looking man whose name I've forgotten) took 
us through the building and explained the mosaics 
in the floor of the large rotunda. Funny that I 
should remember that! Then we took a most in- 
teresting automobile trip to Princeton and visited 
the college library. We passed through Trenton 
and other historically interesting places and had a 
thoroughly enjoyable time. 

The accompanying pictures show that styles have 
greatly improved during the intervening years. Has 
library work become as streamlined, too? 

One important thing I did learn: always stay at 
headquarters when attending an A.L.A. conference 

~—you miss too much if you don’t. But how to do 
so on $55 per month is rather a difficult problem 
in high finance—at least it was too much fc- me 
in 1916. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Division of Public Libraries 


ITH a second favorable vote of Council on 

October 13, the long anticipated Division of 
Public Libraries became a reality. Credit is due to 
Wayne Shirley, chairman of the Divisional Rela- 
tions Committee, and Carl Vitz, chairman of Librar- 
ians of Large Public Libraries Round Table, who 
worked for this over a period of years. 

The first board of directors, composed of the 
chairmen of the constituent groups, met October 15 
with Carl Vitz, convener, and elected the following 
temporary officers: 

President, Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga County Library, 
Cleveland ; first vice president, Martha B. Merrell, Public 
Library, Racine, Wisconsin ; second vice president, Annie I. 
Hume, Willistead Library, Windsor, Ontario, Canada; 
treasurer, Nordica Fenneman, Public Library, Chicago; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Julia Wright Merrill, A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters, Chicago. 


Sections will consist of the following eight 
groups, subject to revision at an early meeting of 
the division: adult education, branch librarians, 
business and technology, lending, librarians of large 
public libraries, order and book selection, service 
librarians, and small libraries. The officers will be 
glad to hear from other groups that are interested. 


Standards Approved 


At its meeting on October 13, the A.L.A. Council 
approved in principle the following: 


Public library standards, prepared by the A.L.A. 
Postwar Planning Committee and a group of librar- 
ians from throughout the country. 

School library standards, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People and its 
School Libraries Section. 

Hospital library standards, prepared by the A.L.A. 
Hospital Libraries Round Table. 

Prison library standards, prepared by the A.L.A. 
Institution Libraries Committee and the American 
Prison Association’s Libraries Committee. 


A.L.A. Catalog Code 


At its meeting on October 12 the Executive Board 
voted that the A.L.A. should reprint the A.L.A. 
Catalog Rules in its preliminary American second 
edition. The decision of the Executive Board was 
made to answer the widespread and insistent de- 
mand for the code. 


Planning Leaflet 


Standards and Planning for Public Libraries is 
the title of a leaflet recently published by the A.L.A. 
and based on Post-War Standards for Public Librar- 
ies (Chicago, A.L.A., 1943. 92p.) The twelve-page 
summary is intended for use by library trustees, 
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public officials, and interested citizens, and may be 
purchased from the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, at the 
following prices: 10 copies, $1; 50 copies, $4.50; 
and 100 copies, $8.50. 


New A.L.A. Chapters 


The following new chapters of the A.L.A. were 
established by the A.L.A. Council at its meeting on 
October 13, on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Chapters: Ontario Library Association, South 
Carolina Library Association, Vermont Library As- 
sociation, Western New York Library Association, 
School Library Association of California, Illinois 
Association of High School Librarians, Nassau 
County of New York Library Association. 


Citations of Trustees 


On the recommendation of the Jury on Citation 
of Trustees and of the Committee on Boards and 
Committees, the A.L.A. Council has voted to make 
the jury a standing committee for an indefinite 
period. The Jury on Citation of Trustees was origi- 
nally appointed for a three-year trial period. Law- 
rance J. Harwood has been chairman of the jury 
since its appointment. 


Change in Board Name 


The name of the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure was changed by vote of Council at its meet- 
ing on October 14 to the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


Statistical Form Adopted 


The County and Regional Statistical Form, pre- 
pared and presented by the A.L.A. Statistics Com- 
mittee, was adopted in principle by the Council at 
its meeting on October 14. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 285) 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 

answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 

write to Mrs. Cheney. 

10. Wanted: Meaning of the word salley in the poem 
‘‘Down in a salley garden’’ by W. B. Yeats. 

11. Is there a list, partial or complete, of endowed lecture- 
ships in the U.S.? 

12. What is the source of the story of a mother dying of 
tuberculosis and not wishing to contaminate her chil- 
dren, sending them off to relatives while she goes to 
the barn and commits suicide by freezing to death? 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 287) 

white ink; but each in a different fashion. One car- 
ries the letters only; one has letters with numbers 
immediately below; one has letters with numbers 
below the middle of the book. If there were other 
sets the idea might be carried on with numbers 
only, or with the lettering stepped down on each 
successive volume so as to give a slanting reading 
across the set (this is particularly effective since it 
makes any misplacement immediately obvious)” 


For the Record 


In chart form is an all-time record of American 
presidential elections, together with historical notes 
and statistical biographies of the presidents, with 
space for the 1944, 1948, and 1952 elections, called 
The Presidential Recorder. ‘Also rans’ are given, 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


‘ 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 
Exchange with 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 

29 East 21st Street 


Libraries gladly effected. 
( Est. 1887 ) 
New York 





A group of five-hundred libraries through- 
out the country have been pleased to receive a 
copy of “Vocal Resonance, Its Source and Com- 
mand,” as a gift from its author, M. Barbereux- 
Parry, to future generations. The book presents 
a new and advanced vision of the art of singing, 
by a recognized authority. Published by Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston, Mass. 














the electoral vote, popular vote, U.S. population at 
nearest census, states voting, and states carried by 
the victor. Five copies (minimum order) for $1 
from National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., Deep 
River, Connecticut. Excellent reference material in 
short form. 

Those with collections of educational recordings 
will want the catalog Educational Recordings, avail- 
able without cost from the Recordings Division, 
New York University Film Library, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. 

Much in Little on the United States Army is an 
illustrated 52-page pamphlet covering pertinent 
facts about the history of the United States Army in 
chronological order. One dollar a copy from the 
author, Ruby Lee Adams, 219 Ninth Avenue, 
North, Nashville 4, Tennessee. (We haven't seen 
this, yet, but Mary Peacock Douglas calls it “very 


£ £ 4 £3 
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PRESENT & POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Important addresses of the leading 
Moulders of Public Opinion 


Prints complete speech - Issued semi-monthly 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


33 WEST 42 STREET, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year. $6.00 two years. 

















Wanted: (1) Senior Assistant in Education, 
Psychology and Religion Dept. Familiarity 
with education subject field, or actual teaching 
experience required. Opportunity to participate 
in the selection and editing of annual ‘‘Educa- 
tion List’’. Beginning salary, $1700, with an- 
nual merit increases to $2200. 


(2) Junior Assistant in Reference 
Department. Opportunity for intensive general 
reference work in large department. Beginning 


salary $1600, with annual merit increases to 
$2100. 

(3) Junior Assistants in Branch li- 
braries. Excellent opportunity for general work 


with adults, children and young people. Pro- 
motion to senior grades and branch librarian- 
ships for qualified people. Beginning salary 
$1600 with annual merit increases to $2100. 

Write details, enclosing snapshot, to 
Joseph C. Shipman, Asst. Libn., Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Balto. 1, Md. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Christmastide 


S the Christmas season once more approaches 
we think of aids to help celebrate the holidays 
in traditional ways. THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 
DAYS describes Christmas customs and traces their 
origin to various countries. OUR HOLIDAYS IN 
POETRY devotes ninety pages to carols, old and 
new. For Christmas theatricals RADIO WORK- 
SHOP PLAYS provides one play, ONCE UPON 
A TIME contains two that are suitable for holiday 
use, while THE PIED PIPER BROADCASTS has 
a delightful New Year's play, an adaptation of 
‘The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.’’ For 
those who suspect that they may be called upon to 
speak, the TOASTER’S HANDBOOK, STILL 
MORE TOASTS, and QUOTATIONS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS will prove invaluable. 
PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE, 
twenty-five facsimiles from this famous edition, 
which includes a page from St. Luke, the begin- 
ning of the story of the Nativity, makes an unusual 
gift. Also suitable for gift purposes is the collec- 
tion of SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE, full- 
color reproductions of the Edward Wilson paint- 
ings illustrating significant moments in twelve of 
Shakespeare's best known plays. 


The Right to Strike 


In many strikes the immediate sufferer is the 
innocent bystander, the general public. What are 
his rights? In many strikes labor or capital or both 
suffer. What are their rights? Legislation has never 
been enacted that equitably solves these problems. 
College debating groups are to be congratulated on 
selecting for the current academic year the propo- 
sition, Resolved: That the Federal Government 
should enact legislation requiring compulsory arbi- 
tration of all labor disputes. 

A pro and con compilation of the best of many 
arguments will be published in the Reference Shelf 
early in the new year. In the meantime, debate 
teams will do well to lay the groundwork from 
ARBITRATION AND THE NATIONAL LA- 
BOR RELATIONS BOARD (Reference Shelf 
1937) and the debate on the same subject pub- 
lished in the UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1937-1938. 


Reprints 


The’ recent purchase of the long established re- 
print house of Grosset and Dunlap by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, Harper, Little, Brown, Random 
House, and Scribner's is another convincing proof 
of the stature reprints have attained in recent years. 


DECEMBER 1944 





Not only do they offer sturdy, economical replace- 
ments of time-tested books, but more and more they 
offer opportunities to circulate almost current new 
books. 

We fear that the above is also proof that the fifth 
edition of the CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES (1944) will go the way of its predecessors, 
i.e., out-of-print before all orders are filled. The 
CATALOG is the economical, time-saving way of 
knowing what is available as of August 30 in 81 
reprint series. By consulting only two alphabets, 
books can be almost immediately located by author, 
title, publisher, or name of series. Full buying in- 
formation is included, price, format, publisher, 
binding, illustrator (juvenile), editor, compiler, 
etc. The CATALOG is 81 catalogs cumulated be- 
tween two covers, and will be brought up to date 
with a spring supplement at no extra cost. 


Doctoral Dissertations 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED 
BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES is now in its 
eleventh volume. This 1943-1944 volume contains 
2117 dissertations, showing the number of doctoral 
dissertations accepted to be even lower than it has 
been for the past two years. The decline is almost 
40 per cent below the high figure of 1941. Sixty- 
five dissertations were withheld because they were 
“secret war research.” 

Three changes have been introduced: Metallurgy 
has been moved from the Earth Sciences to the Phy- 
sical Sciences where it stands close to Engineering, 
Geophysics has been added to the Earth Sciences. 
The title of the last division has been changed from 
“Literature and Art” to “Humanities.” The other 
features of previous volumes have been retained. 


The Negro 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO, now 
being published by The Phelps-Stokes Fund, Inc. 
and printed by The Wilson Company, is a prefatory 
volume to an intended 4-volume exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Negro and all that pertains to him. 
The war having made it impossible to publish the 
complete work, this volume has been issued, partly 
to supply sources of needed information, partly to 
give an outline of what the complete work will be, 
and partly to enlist support for the larger under- 
taking. This volume has been prepared by W. E. B. 
DuBois, director of special research, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and Guy B. Johnson, now executive director of the 
Southern Regional Council, with the assistance of 
other people, under the direction of a board of di- 
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rectors and The Phelps-Stokes Fund. This prelimi- 
nary volume contains a detailed statement of the 
plan for the encyclopedia and reports of progress to 
date. A leading feature is an alphabetical list of 
possible subjects for treatment, with the leading ref- 
erences under each. There is an introduction by 
Anson Phelps Stokes. 


For the Retarded Reader 


GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS by Dr. 
Ruth Strang, Alice Checkovits, Christine Gilbert, 
and Margaret Scoggin, is being reprinted to meet an 
increasing demand. This “annotated graded list of 
books in many fields for adolescents who find read- 
ing difficult” is one of the few existing lists that 
solve the problem of the retarded reader. About 35 
new titles have been added to this reprinting, with 
a few other minor changes. 


Key to Information 


Zaidie Brown’s THE LIBRARY KEY is now 
going into its 6th edition. Revisions in this edition 
will bring all bibliographical information up to 
date, including the appendix: ‘Short Cuts to Infor- 
mation.” 


Agricultural Index 


In the paragraph on ‘“Cumulation Problems’ in 
the November issue, the AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
was erroneously referred to as a three-year cumula- 
tion. The INDEX, which will be ready this month, 
is the annual bound volume: October 1943—Sep- 
tember 1944. 


Price Change on Current 
Biography 1941 


Because the supply of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
1941 yearbooks is getting low, the price will be 
increased, regardless of price previously quoted, to 
$10 per copy, beginning January 1, 1945. There 
is still a month to send in your order at your regu- 
lar rate. 


Subject of Biography Honored 


Carrie Chapman Catt, whose biography by Mary 
Gray Peck is a recent: Wilson Publication, received 
the American Women’s Association's 1944 Achieve- 
ment Award in November. 


PZ BA 


And now, Merry Christmas and Happy Neu 
Year, from 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Brown, Zaidee, The Library Key. 6th rev. 
ed. Single copy, 70c; 10 or more copies 
in one order, 35c each. 

CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES: 1944. Sth 
ed. rev. $3.50 

Douglas, G. W. THE AMERICAN Book OF 
Days. $3.75 

DuBois, W. E. B. and Guy B. Johnson. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO. Read) 
in January 

Edmund, Peggy and Williams, H. W. 
TOASTER'S HANDBOOK. 3rd ed. rev. 
$1.50 

Harrington, M. P. and Thomas, J. H. Our 
HOLIDAYS IN PoeTrRY. $1.25 

Henry, E. A. Docrorat DISSERTATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES: 1943-1944 (No. 11) $2.50 

Morris, J. M. Rapio WorKsHop PLAys 
revised and enlarged edition. $3 

Muller, H. M. Stitt More Toasts. $1.50 

Nichols, E. R. and Logan, J. W. ARBITRA- 
TION AND THE NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS BoarD. (Reference Shelf Vol. 
11, No. 7) 90c 

PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. $2.85 

Peck, M. G. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. $3 

Phelps, E. M. UNiverstry DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1937-1938. $2.25 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. In full color, 
17%,” x 1814”, set of 12 for $1 ($1.25 
outside the U. S.) 

Strang, Dr. Ruth and others. GATEWAYS 
TO READABLE Books. $1.25 

Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. THE 
Prep PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. $2.25 

Van Buren, Maud. QUOTATIONS FOR SPE- 
CIAL OCCASIONS. $2.50 

Watson, K. W. ONCE UPON A TIME. $2.25 








CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 
annual bound volume 

EDUCATION INDEX. 
volume 


1943-September 1944, 


July 1941-June 1944, 3-year bound 


In Preparation 

ArT INDEX. October 1941-September 1944, 3-year bound 
volume. Ready late December 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1937-1942, 5-year bound volume 
Ready in January 

CUMULATIVE BOoK INDEx. August 1944-December 1944, 
bound volume. Ready late December 

Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 


Dd emca ‘A Qamour 


RUNNY PASTE 


MAADE ESPECIALLY FOR LIBRARIES 


Library 


Chinn a 
SUPPrle vi W New Haven 11, Conn 
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We Have A Card Catalog, Too! 


CARD CATALOGS AND CUMULATED ISSUES 


eres Wilson Company uses card catalogs 


in the preparation of cumulated num- 
bers of its indexes. All copy goes to the 
printer on 3x5 slips, one entry to a slip. Here 
entries are put into type by means of the 
linotype machine. Then a proof of the cor- 
responding lines of type, or linotype ‘‘slugs,”’ 
is pasted to each slip, and these slips are filed 
in the Editorial Production Department in 
boxes which are stored in large cabinets (see 
Illustration above). 


DECEMBER 1944 


When a cumulated issue is to be printed, 
the copy slips for all the entries to go into 
this issue are withdrawn, filed in one alphabet 
with the new copy slips for the month, and 
the whole is sent to the Manufacturing De- 
partment. Here, the lines of type are filed 
in the same order as the copy slips, and 
checked to be sure no error has occurred. 
(Illustration below). 


The Manufacturing Department has its 
“card catalog” too to preserve in order the 
lines of type (the linotype slugs). These are 
especially built steel racks that hold the long 
metal trays or “galleys” on which the linotype 
slugs are stored. These racks rest on inetal 


frames that can be adjusted to either rack or 
bin storage. Each rack can hold up to 28,000 
pounds of type metal. Since the Company's 
cumulative plan requires 
type to be held some- 
times as long as five 
years, the average 
amount of metal in stor- 
age at any one time is 
estimated to be about 
half a million pounds 
(about 280 tons). 
The ladder truck 
shown in this illustra- 
tion has also been espe- 
cially designed for the 
safe and easy handling 
of the heavy galleys. 
When in use the wheels, 
move out and the plat- 
form is depressed, an- 
choring the truck firmly 
to the floor. 
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Handbook of 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


28th edition, 1024 pages, 
red silk cloth, $6.00 


Completely revised and reset. 3000 
schools critically described or listed, 
cross referenced and indexed. The 
Introduction, which annually reports 
and surveys current educational 
thought has been separately published 
as “THE Future oF Epucation,” 256 
pages, $2.00. 


“As usual you have hit the bull’s 
eye,” J. G. Umstattd, U. of Texas. 
“Tt is certain to stimulate discussion 
and prompt action,” Payson Smith, 
U. of Maine. “Hot stuff, well- 
seasoned, highly vitaminized,” George 
Kneller, U. of Kansas City. “Even 
more challenging than I anticipated,” 
Harold Saxe Tuttle, Coll. of N. Y. 
“The educator will be challenged, 
irritated, enlightened, warmed by 
argument, reinforced in his liberal- 
ism, ashamed of his own comparative 
ignorance,” P. W. L. Cox, N. Y. U. 


“WAR and EDUCATION” 


Ist printing May 1943; 2nd printing 
May 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“A wealth of provocative ideas for 
teachers who are alive to the current 
weaknesses and failures of education 
and want to do something about 
them,” Arthur B. Moehlman, The 
Nation’s Schools. “One of the few 
books on education that made any 
sense to me,” Richard T. La Piere, 
Stanford U. “Extraordinarily good 
stuff,” W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chi- 
cago. “Complete and _ scholarly,” 
Rockwell Kent. “A most stimulating 
book,” Read Bain, Miami U. “A must 
book for all men and women,” Marco 
Morrow, Topeka. “A vigorous book,” 
Merle Curtis U. of Wis. “A mine 
of information,” Alliston Cragg. 
“Amount of information leaves me 
gasping.” Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
England. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 








| Books by Porter Sargent] 
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SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
— ey a Published Price. 
service. 


Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York t!, N.Y. 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 2nd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog, with chapters on feeding and 
care of the dog in wartime. A popular reference 
volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, (6 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. game 


THOMAS _ THE FASCINATING LIFE 


STORY OF A RUGGED 


CRESAP marviand FRONTIERSMAN 


By Kenneth P. Bailey, Ph. D. 
Author of “The Ohio Company of Virginia” 
This biography paints a rich picture of a man 
in the midst of world-making events. 
Cloth $4.00 From Your Bookstore 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 





























South 
American 
Handbook 


1944 $1.25 


722 pages—many charts and line maps— 
of facts. Chapter 1 highlights the en- 
tire region. Chapter 2 briefly describes 
21 ports of call. Each of the following 
12 chapters treats in detail one of our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. Also 
separate chapters on meat, petroleum, 
banking, air services, etc. 


If it’s a question about government, 
climate, industries, travel, statistics, 
physical features, hotels, cities, history, 
resources, trade, currencies, etc., the 
answer will be found through the 27- 
page index. 


N.B. London Import—Supply Limited. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


New York, 52, N.Y. 
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Have you ever 

thought that 

you were going 
mad? 


| Bp found yourself doing some- 
thing that was outside the daily 
routine? Said one too many? 
Wondered if you could answer one 
more silly question and still be polite? 
Lots of people have caught lves 
just in time and then—aghast—won- 
dered what it’s like to go mad. 





Carlton Brown, author of BRAIN- 
STORM, tells us what toa 
man who let the barriers down. Tech- 
nically it might be called a phy, 
a tale of a young man with a wife and 
daughter, a job, good friends and the 
other normal accouterments of con- 
tentment. One day this young man 
behaved an insignificant little bit more 
unusual than was normal for him. The 
next and the next time the distance of 
that differentmess was greater, until the 
day he found himself standing before 
one of the many-colored temples of 
the World’s Fair, a Messizh, in tune 
with the infinite and ready to work 
his first miracle. 


Carlton Brown was a Close friend of 
the man who spent many months in 
the flickering limbo of mania. Mr, 
Brown took the i notes his 
friend had made in the state hospital 
and afterwards, the letters to friends 
and relatives, pages of descriptions and 
self-catechism following the experi- 
ence, and put them in k form. 


BRAINSTORM is so skillfully writ- 
ten that the reader accepts the facts as 
reality in pr his eyes and 
recognizes himself in that progress. 
He discovers for himself in his own 
brain a hidden hoard of similar com- 
pulsions and capri He discovers 
and knows what it is like to go mad. 


Carlton Brown is an author of appal- 
ling in i en a new 
kind o the intimate history RS 
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EMPEROR JONES 


Paul Robeson in the title r 
of the thrilling O’Neill dra: 


BISMARK SEA VICTORY 


Enemy ships-in flames wi 
planes exploding in midair. | 
total bag: 22 Jap ships, 102 | 
aircraft, 15,000 Japs 


FORTRESS OF THE SKY 
A story in color of the produ 
tion and operation of the | 
Boeings 








PROGRAMS 


for all occasions 


for all age groups 
for entertainment 
for education 


may be intelligently planne: 
with the aid of the 


EDUCATIONAL =— 
FILM CATALOG 


HMLERHOGLSE 0144 





Beginning January 1945 


The Film Catalog will be pu 
lished monthly (except |: 
and Augu8t) and its sco 
broadened to include practica 
all 16mm films 


selected films will be annoto 
as at present. 


* *+ * * 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member. of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books ig published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


CRONIN, ARCHIBALD JOSEPH, 1896- 
Green years. Little 1944 347p $2.50 


Robert Shannon, ‘'an orphan, rwas) brought 
from an alien land to the home in Scotland that 
his mother thad) deserted, there to find suspicion, 
hostility, hatred of the Catholicism in which he 
had ibeen; brought up, lack of sympathy with his 
slowly budding scientific aspirations. How he 
faces — or fails to face — these problems is the 
story of ‘the green years." Kirkus 


FARNHAM, MATEEL (HOWE) 
The Tollivers. Dodd 1944 240p $2.50 


“The sleepy town of Otsego, on the banks 
of the Susquehanna, was jerked awake when the 
Tollivers came to live there. Though they had 
no money, they managed somehow fo live in one 
of the finest houses in town. Otsego tried to 
laugh off the many vagaries of this absurd and 
flamboyant family—but it was no laughing mat- 
ter when the Tolliver girls settled down to an 
open pursuit of the town’s three most eligible 
males.” Huntting 


FLETCHER, INGLIS (CLARK) 1888- 
Lusty wind. for Carolina. Bobbs - 1944 
509p $3 

“Last in the trilogy of Raleigh’s Eden and 
Men of Albemarle, this continues the story of the 
North Carolina plantations, their attempts to 
achieve some sort of active cooperation from the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, to establish well 
footed communities, and particularly to ward off 
pirates destroying their trade.” Kirkus 


HALSEY, MARGARET, 1910- 

Some of my best friends are soldiers; a 
kind of novel. Simon & Schuster 1944 
207p $2.50 

“A series of letters from Gretchen to her 
brother Jeff, now in the Army. She tries to bully 
him out of his grief for his dead wife, and is suc- 
cessful; she attacks him on his attitude toward 
the Southern feeling about Negroes and through 
her work at the Canteen, reflects her own devel- 


opment in eee 7 yg among the Gov 
erning Board.” Ki 


STONE, IRVING, 1903- 


Immortal wife; the biographical novel of 
jessie Benton Fremont. Doubleday 1944 
iS6p $3 

Jessie Benton Fremont, lovely, ambitious 
wife of a onetime candidate for president, is the 
he as this historical novel. “The opening 
of California, political intrigue in Washington, 
the court muithl of toha Fremont, the western 
campaign in the Civil War, riches and poverty 
were experienced by this indomitable woman.’ 

Library journal 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


HARRIMAN, MARGARET (CASE ) 


ake them up tenderly; a collection of 
Profiles. Kaopf 1944 266p illus $2.75 
All — one of the Profiles appeared in 
the New Yorker 
The people discussed are: Gilbert Miller; 
Max Gordon; Clare Boothe; Moss Hart; Lillian 
Hellman; Helen Hayes; Cole Porter; Larry Ad- 
ler; Rodgers and Hart; Oscar Hammerstein II; 
John-Frederies; Leland Hayward; Fanny Holtz- 
mann; Mary Pickford; The De Marcos 


RECK, FRANKLIN MERING, 1896- 


Beyond the call of duty. Crowell 1944 
\75p illus map $2 

The story of eighteen Medal of honor win- 
ners awarded during the Second World war. 
They are: A, R. Nininger, José Calugas, W. C. 
Bianchi, W. H. Wilbur, P. M. Hamilton, DWT. 
Craw, K. E, Gruennert, E. J. Burr, W. G. Four- 
nier, Lewis Hall, C. W. Davis, W. L. Nelson, 
J. P. Martinez, D, C. Waybur, R. W. Young, 
F. J. Petrarca, G. H. Kisters, Douglas MacArthur 


RiveLoup, ANDRE 


Truth about de Gaulle; with an introduc- 
tion by E. A. Mowrer. Arco 1944 74p 
illus $2 


Not a full-length biography but a sympa- 
thetic portrait of the French leader and an ac- 
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RiveLouPp, ANDRE—Continued 
count of his attempt to resist the Nazi invasion 
and of his organization of ower Frenchmen 
during the past four years.” 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


FELSEN, GREGOR, 1916-. _ 

Pilots all, Henry Felsen; illus. with 
photog Harper 1944 204p 32 
plates (Harper aviation adventure bk) 
$2.50 

An account of planes and the men who 
pilot them, with true incidents from the second 

World war. Contains technical information 

about training for all kinds of combat flying, in- 

cluding photographers, grasshopper planes, etc. 
cia RICHARD GIBSON, 1912- 
. Flying leathernecks iby, R.G. Hubler 
& J. A. De Chant. Doubleday 1944 
225p illus $3 
At head of title: The complete record of 
Marine corps aviation in action, 1941-1944 
Accounts of marine aircraft nts 
mainly in the Pacific area, written from frsthand 
observations and with official sanction 
PYLE, ERNEST TAYLOR, 1900- 
Brave men. Holt 1944 474p $3 
A picture of the American soldier in action 
based on the author's dispatches from the follow- 
ing theaters of war: June-September, 

1943; Italy—December, 194 , 1944; Eng- 

land—April- May, 1944; France—June-Septem- 

ber, 1944 

Scott, RoBERT LEE, 1908- 

Damned to glory. Scribner 1944 228p 

illus $2.50 
“Stories of the P-40’s in action at Pear! 


Harbor, Subic Bay, Tunisia, Mur- 
Burma. Combat exploits, 


| Sieg ae ne Seren 


woiae RICHARD LARDNER 
Invasion journal. Dutton 1944 223p $2 
“A war diaty of one of the youn ¢ war 


correspondents, from 1944 until about the 
prmnge rg ot tt is) a record of the war for 


THE PEACE | 
BRAILSFORD, HENRY Nort, 1873- 
Our settlement with Germany. Day 1944 
160p map $1.75 
The author's ‘what to do with 
Germany.’ Ge tee beste ese et "there is no 
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good society until : fall its citizens there 


me pai as a met 
wor: ‘ae. cone dt fas ate blished 

<_<» a e class 
ata ‘his inteeductny ca! 
a EE? on to the transi| 
period between war ae beace:; and finally 
the, central problems of the peace settlemen 





WARTIME SERMONS 


FospicK, HARRY EMERSON, 1878- 

A great time to be alive; sermons 
Christianity in wartime. Harper | 
235p $2 

“Twenty-five Sunday sermons preach« 
Riverside Church, New York, between |: 
Harbor and the early summer of 1944. . 
papel eg pont lig importan 
a Lr gal yet in the ultin 
many problems t through Chris 
aith and dagelty 40a to our ideals.” Library jou: 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


BROGAN, DENIS WILLIAM, 1900- 
American character. Knopf 1944 1 
$2.50. 


i 
gn 


coal 


d to make more intelligible to 

British certain American principles « 
attitudes. Erna eds aac the pioneer he 
tage of the United States, the effect of liv 
See a eae by which cai 

Means by W: unity ! 
img, (ge pos ahmed et 
i i i and relig 
tradi ; 


FLYNN, JOHN THOMAS, 1883- 
Meet your congress. Doubleday 
157p $2 
Partial contents: The Senate; The Hou 
Parties in Congress; In committee; How 
are made; Power of the purse; Congress an 
states ; Congress and the president; W 
wrong with Congress? 
HAYEK, FRIEDRICH AUGUST. VON, 189% 
Road to serfdom; with foreword by | 
Chamberlain. Univ. of Chicago p: 


1944 250p $2.75 

inane book — a ee str 
Pp. economy. course Of events 
Germany, as seen from his firsthand experi: 
the author seeks to that a too stri 


planned economy can to totalitarianism 
shows the close kinship between socialism, « 
munism, and fascism 


MUSIC AND RADIO 


Ewen, Davin, 1907- 


Men of music. Ziff-Davis | 
213p i $2.75 
is book traces the evolution of our 5 
lar music during the last forty years, through 
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careers, achievements, aspirations and personali- 
ties of the following men: King Oliver, Irving 
Berlin, Louis Armstrong, W. C. Handy, Meade 
Lux Lewis, Duke Ellington, Paul Whiteman, 
Ferde Grof¢, George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, 
Rodgers and Hart, Cole Porter, Benny Goodman, 
Raymond Scott 


LAWRENCE, JEROME, 
(ed.) Off mike; radio writing by the 
nation’s top radio writers. Essential 


bks. distributed by Duell 1944 195p 
$2.50 
“A symposium of radio writing. . . The 


script writers for Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Fibber 
McGee, Duffy's Tavern programs rwrite: .. . 
on comedy; Corwin and Arch Oboler on drama; 
vatious others on staff writing and continuity, 
adaptations, serials, children's programs, war 
programs, television.” Kirkus 


THE HOME 
BARUCH, DoROTHY (WALTER) 1899- 
. -» Parents can be people. Appleton- 
Century 1944 262p $2.50 


At head of title: 
parents 

A discussion of the reactions, conflicts, and 
attitudes of parents and children, from prenatal! 
impressions thru many of the perplexing prob- 
lems of babyhood and childhood. The con-lud- 
ing chapters deal with some of the particularly 
pressing problems of today—the variety of ad- 
justments faced by the working mother, the prob- 
lem of the adopted child and the pitfalls of the 
step-parent, the questions of intolerance and 
social distinctions 


Groves, ERNEST RUTHERFORD, 1878 

Conserving marriage and the family; a 

realistic discussion of the divorce prot 

lem. Macmillan 1944 138p $1.75 

A “marriage counsellor discusses in practi- 

cal tetms the problems of divorce. His approach 
is @ commonsense one, posing certain wise ques- 
tions which the couple considering divorce 
should ponder well:—the surface causes of di- 
vorce, the possibility of health playing a part, 
the part played by different standards, by habits 
of domination, by immaturity . . . money; a 
wife's career; disagreement about children; psy- 
chological hurdies; monotony, and so on.” 
Kirkus 


Primer for and about 


RIFLES 


HaGte, CLARENCE Epwin, 1886- 
American rifle; for hunting and target 
shooting. Macmillan 1944 174p illu: 
$1.75 


Contents: Elementary ballistic terminol- 
ony: Evolution of the modern rifle; Single shot 
es of today; Modern hand-operated repeating 
rifles; Modern automatic rifle; Rifles not using 
powder for propulsion; Evolution of modern 
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mmunition; Modern rim-fire cartridges 2s 
-r-fire cartridges for small game; American a 
ume rifle cartridges; Bullet design im rela “ 
killing power; Effect of impact upon bu! = 
ctors Sdaming accuracy in sporting rifle Rae 
idvice on rifle handling in the field; Big a 
hooting and its problems ; Care of game ne 


field; Combination rifle in America 
rifles and target ammunition; Target 
g—indoors and out; Positions in shoot ; 
ap and wing shooting at small game : 


ights 


\NGUAGE OF BRAZIL 


\L, MARGARITA 2 
tion to Portuguese, ) : 
drigal and Henriqueta Chamberlain 


M afgarita 


on & Schuster 1944 208p_ ih 
5 

A self-teaching method of learning to con 
n Portuguese. . . The authors use the 
le of association of ideas: the visual 
, through pictures and diagrams. Most 
text is in Portuguese, with conversations 


ssing in difficulty and expanding vocabu 
Notes at ends of lessons, with occasional in 


ted explanations, are in English.” Kirku: 


LIGHTER MOMENTS 


MELVIN LEIGHTON 

orld ends at Hoboken; with illus 

Bill Pause. McGraw 1944 17 
(Whittlesey house publi: 


ation: 


e author's “work as a newspaperman has 

im in contact with a strange coilection 
itures and people—and . ... in; this book 
placed some of his most unique exper 
vith celebrities like Mary Marti 

tsy Blair, Noel Coward, Ludwig 
jerry Colonna, Jimmy Cagney, Frank 
William Saroyan—as well as with char 
vhose names are unknown.” Huntting 








, MARY 
ime; with front. by George Price 
ehton 1944 174p front $2 


he trio of hearty old ladies from ‘Suds in 
engage in an all-out wat effort wherei: 
e a hilarious. . . time with war-boarders, 
1 Out some love tangles and organize 
As eames Bar and Social Club.”’ Lit 
as 





rt, BARBARA 
ut a mule; illus. by Julian Brazel 
Viking 1944 177p illus $2.50 
tches of the authot’s “childhood, con- 
z mostly on the turbulent domestic life 
nily of four girls, an unconventiona! 
ind father and droves of relatives, but 
g some very Y passages about he: 
uncle and his good friends, the 
Literary guild % 
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YOUNG, MIRIAM (BURT) 

Mother wore tights; illus. by Howard 
‘Williamson. McGraw 1944 255p illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $2.50 

Reminiscences of a vaudeville family from 
1900 until 1930. Mother was a local cakewalk 
champion who got a chance to join a road com- 
tas yori or porbece oy got ana 
f on as, partner and 
© in col ee ane ee 
ughters 


ADVENTURE 


FORBES, ROSITA (Torr) 1893- 

Gypsy i in the sun; with 34 half-tone illus- 
trations and 7 maps in the text. Dutton 
1944 384p illus map $3.75 

The author's memoirs of travels on a tramp 
res eS _ between Massawa and ae, hee 
rou East, Turkey, 

land, the ele rae , the G 

a Reith alas, -w 

and Central America aa gr to ag 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


AVISON, GEORGE, 1885- 

Uncle Sam's marines; how they fight; 
illus. by the author. Macmillan 1944 
40p illus $1 

Shows in pictures and text the spotter, the 
flyer, the raider, the paramarine, the marine dogs 
and others in training and at war 


GARDINER, FREDERIC MERRICK, 1887- 
Dynamite Duncan, U.S.N.; the career 
story of a naval officer. Dodd 1944 
258p (Dodd, Mead career bks) $2 
>. to “Stand Joy—mack!” 
rote ver Wendell P i. created 
Miceoel “Alora Aloysius Duncan on a new 


which the latter commands. ee near, E Ex- 
ecutive officer, recounts their joint adven 


KELLY, Eric PHILBROOK, 1884- 

From star to star; a story of Krakow in 
1493; illus. by M. de V. Lee. Lippin- 
~ 1944 239p illus $2 

Romans ous of eterere i med 


a knightly 
father’s woul te poli the Ui 
aes is of sade eo 


ard iron was | at his poe Nove Sci belief 
astronomy was wrong 
Nourse, MARY AUGUSTA 
China; country of contrasts, by M. A. 
Nourse Delia Goetz. Harcourt 
1944 229p fllus area $2.50 


“Beginning with the geography, which 
helps to explain why striking contrasts are to be 


ps, peek 
arty | oe 
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found in this great country, the authors take their 


readers on a ‘rocking-chair journey,’ visiting the 
people in the cities and homes along the rivers of 


—— prardipe pane learning some- 
ng of their os eenns acquainted 
with them as ~Sress beings.” Huatting 


ROBINSON, GERTRUDE, 1876- 
Fox fire; illus. by Woodi Ishmael. Dutton 
1944 245p illus $2). 

A “story of seventeenth century New Eng 
land, Paul and Hepsy Turner come upon a band 
of roving Mohawks and are rescued by Fath: 
Jerome, the Jesuit priest. Later Hepsy is charged 
with witchcraft and is defended by the grea 
Roger Williams.” Huntting 


Rusu, WILLIAM MARSHALL, 1887- 

Rocky mountain ranger; decorations by 
Richard Bennett. Longmans 1944 223 
$2 

The setting of the book is the Rocky moun 
tains of Montana, adjacent to Yellowstone park 
and thru its pages march the woolly hordes of 
sheep, wild animals, good men and bad. Kirk 
must deal with them all; sometimes with only 

Flaxy his horse, to help him. He tells how he 

proved himself worthy of a place in the Unite 

States Forest service 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


AVERILL, EsTHER 
Adventures of Jack Ninepins, written and 
illus. by Esther Averill. Harper 194 
63p illus $1.75 
“The story about the ninepin that wa: 
thrown into New York Harbor by 1a) charwoman 
and of how he got back again to the nursery 
across the sea.” Kirkus 


EATON, ANNE THAXTER, comp. 

Animals’ Christmas; poems, carols, an: 
stories; decorated Valenti Ange! 
Viking 1944 124p illus $2 

An anthology of Christmas poems and s‘: 
ries, in each of which animals have an importar 

role. Contents: Christmas legends, by Denis M« 

Carthy; oe eee een: Was 


Old English carol; “So hallowed 
is the time—” by A. T. Eaton 


A ig wg Coatsworth; Splendid gift, by 
: V. Angel tiendly beasts, Old English carol 
Beautiful er gag yes fool Words from an ol: 


es: Eerily sweet 
Coatsworth; Dulce Saemn, by K. Gra 
hame; Bethlehem, by K. Tynan 


eS 
oy: Rete oh 
nT: ae 
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Estes, ELEANOR 
Hundred dresses; illus. by Louis Slobod 
kin. Harcourt 1944 80p illus $2.50 

A “story about a little girl who told her 

schoolmates that she had a hundred dresses at 

home, all lined up in her closet, but who wore 

the same faded blue dress to school every day.” 

Huntting 


FosTER, GENEVIEVE (STUMP) 1893- 
Abraham Lincoln's world, written and 
illus, by Genevieve Foster. . . Scribner 
1944 347p illus $3 
This picture of what was going on all over 
the world during the lifetime of Lincoln forms 
a background for understanding world events 
today. It shows the growth of the British em 
pire; Germany being unified, under Bismarck; 
Russia frecing her serfs; Japan first being opened 
to foreign trade by Commodore Perry; and the 
relation of the United States to various European 
countries 
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MIRIAM EVANGELINE, 1899. 


jonathan; illus. by George and 
Hauman. Macmillan 1944 127p 
$1.25 
story of pioneer life centering in Jona- 
had twelve older brothers and sisters. 
stantly reminded that he was too little 
of the exciting things which they did 
| Jonathan until he finally proved that 
qual to more than his family gave him 
Library journal 


JAMES, 1894- 


Quillow; illus. by Doris Lee. Har 


1944 54p illus $2.50 


Juillow, the toymaker, was the shortest 


town. but had earned the title of the 


Quillow. This . . . story tells how he 


town and neighbors from the plunder- 
Hunder, the giant.” Huntting 








CURRENT SIRRARY FASOREEE 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Gutrent Library Favorites and Books on Best Séller Lists. 


The figures in the CURRENT ‘Liprary Favorites (CLF) columa represent the combined stand- 
ing of each book based on’ reports from the public tibrarig of: so ng Ro Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, wae Des Moines, Detroit, Indi City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, -Mem "Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 


phis, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, , Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the BEST smuums BS) column represent the total seal of times each book 
has appeared on “best seller” lists of last month in New York Herald Tribune W eek!) 
Book Review, New York Times Review, Publishers’ W eekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’), 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists, 








The list is. ocmnaes in pris coral in libraries. Date.of publication is given immediatcly 
following Book club are indicated by initials. The sce gues following BRD (Book 
Review Dige¥t) ype an the — (+) or unfavorable 

FICTION : NONFICTION 
CLF BS CLF B 
WittiaMs. Leave her to heaven. Ap LANDON. Anna and the King of Siam. 

'44 LG BRD 2+ 1—........ 146 «(45 Je'44 LG BRD 7+ 1—...... 190 
Goupce. Green Dolphin street. Ag Weuies. Time for decision, Ji '44 

‘44 LG BRD 3+ 2—...20.-: 132.16 BMC BRD 10+ 2—.......... 147 
MauGHAM. Razor's edge. Ap '44 LG Bowkn. Yankee from Olympus. Ap 

BRD 7+ 6— 2... e wees cceees 121 60 ‘44 BMC BRD 9+ 2—...... 110 5 
SmirH. Strange fruit. F ‘44 BRD SNow. People on our side. § °44 
. geo Ren Sip Nahe 119 ©=78 a me ie alee fe 84 

MITH. Tree grows in ae a OPE. never home. "44 

‘44 LG BRD 8+ 2—....... 104 128 ne ee ee ae 78 
Doucias. The robe. O.°42 BRD PERTINAX, Gravediggers of France 

2+ in vb eee ee cae jane 74 210 Ag "44 BRD 6+ 2—........ 51 
GraHaM. Earth and high heaven. O Fowler. Good night, sweet prince. 

"44 .. scien aaa owe |«=3 Ja ‘44 BRD 6+ 1—. 41 
Winsor. Forever Amber. O°44.. 47 ~ .. BRooxs. World of Washington I Ieving. 
HuxLey Time must stop ne © re Oe ee 35 

‘44 aD Che ee a5 gS ve O'43 ‘BRD ; 

3 ce |e. ce ee, - 

BRD 1 2— davssvenreiewss 35 16 BRD Piva: > - Seek coe ss 27 
DAVENPORT. ire of decision. .@) HELMRICKS. We live in Alaska. Ag 

42 BRD 6+ 2—........4+. eae ‘44 BRD 4+ 1—............ 26 
SuHute. Pastoral. a We BMC BRD Grew. ‘Ten years in . My."44 

10-+ ...0s 5a Se ae eas «(14 BRD 8+ ...... epee Pes ig 13 
plgerr er aistony of Rome Hanks. i PORTER. preacher. S °44 

RD 6 Qa eves ec cesans 26 26 BRD ange eg: re ee 13 
ie a: for Adano. F "44 BRD Jonnesronts a _ America unlimited. ‘Ap 

li 4— Lose ieee —<akaeaes 674 BRD 3+ 2— ............ 12 
Fast. Freedom road, Ag 44 BRD wae When Ji comes march- 

9+ 3— | spe co. (orale es 18 16 ing home. S ’44 34+ .... 12 

CHILDREN’S Booxs popular in libraries during October: Lassie-Come-Home, by Eric Knight: 
Augustus drives a ptr Tremain, by Esther Forbes ; 

topes Hb og Johnny in, by Steer tees F Panet Lambert; 





_ JANUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Juans Lees Gon 
happea, by George and Older 


Sry ats me 7 Sao Karki Houghton 


LrTBRARY Gulp 















We don't publish them 
—but we probably have them 


“Tt was. possible to acquire from used- 
magazine dealers approximately 300 
assorted copies of the NATIONAL GeEo- 
GRAPHIG... | 


~ 


“Other periodicals such as Time, ‘For- 
TUNE, and NEWSWEEK have frequently 
published reprints ‘of some of the out- 


bad 


standing maps . <’: 


Quoted from: 


“ACQUISITION, (CATALOGING, and Care of the 
Cottzction” by Rex M. Potter, Librarian. 
‘Public Library, Fort Wayne and Allen Coun- , 
ty, Indiana, which appears in this issue of the 
Bulletin. ' 
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¢ wa; 


Back numbers of six thousand peri- 
odicals regularly stocked 





by 
Periodicals Department 
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THE H.-W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ) lew York 52 














Qf all the things Sees 


Sides, oc: wlig eae 
below, by far the most 
momentous, wonderful, e 
and worthy are the | 


things we call books. 





